





‘ND DOWN 


“Why don’t you dye this?” Or “rip 
that and make it over?” “Now I'll 
send you my last year’s dress pat- 
terns.” 

And so the donations came—box 
after box. 

With what? Clothes that had been 
moth eaten. Clothes that had never 
mended. Ma mended 
clothes faithfully as any little hole or 
tear appeared. They were never in 
such condition as this junk. 


been our 


Ma could never quite make up her 
mind that the thought behind the 
deed didn’t make the old rags a good 
gift. 

One day I put on an old red silk 
dress from out of the junk and wore 
it down to slop the hogs. The hogs 
laughed so that they got indigestion 
and died. The colt saw me and start- 
ed running and chased the little Jer- 
sey heifer into the barbed wire fence 
and tore a strip off her side that took 
Pa and the hired man over an hour 
to sew up with white silk thread. 

After they finished sewing up the 
heifer’s hide Pa came and took the 
box of “tarnated trash” and burned 
it up. Even then the hogs hadn't died 
yet. When next day they did he 
couldn’t figure out what had upset 
them. He didn’t know I slopped them 
with the “devil’s rag” as he called it. 
And you can bet I never told him.” 
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then 6 lines per issue, 


SW OP PERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 
12 issues a year. Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 





with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. 


COLUMNS 





Allowance: one insertion of not more 





Keep the doctor away with my copy of 
Gunn's New Family Physician (or Home 
Book of Health) published 1879. About 
1,000 pages with elegant illustrations. What 
small antique have you to offer? S—3 


Will swop a one cylinder Hubbard mar- 
ine engine, good condition, for small radio 
suitable for schooner, or ship’s clock which 
strikes the bells. S—4 





I have a very beautiful ‘petit ‘point bag, 
7% x 6 inches. Old silver top and chain, 
fringe bottom. Silk lining slightly soiled but 
not torn. Value $100. Have you a real 
Tobey jug or some other antiques of value? 





My husband ; is ‘tired of f having a dozen 
roller window shades cluttering his work- 





shop. They are in good condition, 36” 
wide. What am I offered? S—8 

I have 6 billiard cues and rests. Good 
condition, only need dusting off. — 


or potatoes would interest me. S—11 

"Set of first class golf clubs (5 pieces) with 
excellent bag and two 3 year old balls. Got 
a canoe or something? Let’s hear from you. 





I have a walnut desk in atrocious taste. 
Should say was 40 years old. Condition 
like new. 2 drawers, one of them deep. I'd 
like to swop for small desk which is older 
—not necessarily in A-1 condition. S—13 


A 3 year old Panama hat, woman's size 
Originally cost $35. Needs re-block- 
Has possibilities in the hands of the 
How about a hooked rug? 





22. 
ing. 
right woman. 
S—14 


Will swop winter photographs: door- 
yard scenes, human interest stuff: cars being 
pulled out of snow-banks, farmers cutting 
ski-trails, etc. for ski equipment. (Profes- 
sional ski photographers need not apply). 
S—15 


One Family Bible, published around 1870 
Profucely illustrated. Who will swop a 
New England Primer? S—17 





I will swop a one cylinder gasoline engine, 
Hercules, in nice condition, for a dog kennel 


fence, strong, and about 10 ft. high. Not 
interested in chicken wire. S—18 
I have a triple- -plated sugar bowl and 


old-fashioned. Got 


S—19 


creamer, any home 


produce? 


For a Currier and Ives New England scene 
or a nice piece of milk glass, I will swop four 
swell pocketbooks; 3 real leather, one of 
them brand new; dark green, Kelley green 
and dark red (this slightly torn inside) ; and 
1 navy blue homespun. S—21 


Three sets of over-curtains, India prints, 
72” long, good condition are offered in ex- 
change for winter vegetables or maple syrup. 
S—22 


Here’s something: Rose quartz necklace 
consisting of 73 flat oval shaped beads, grad- 
uated in size. Worth several hundred dol- 
lars. I am looking for first editions, 








antiques, autographs, including one of Frank- 


S—23 


lin Roosevelt. 





Steel telescopical fishing rod, used only 3 
times, and 75 ft. undressed line, with good 
reel (handle bust off but easily fixed) will 
be swopped for 80 yards dressed line, a pint 
of Scotch or an old cobbler’s shoe form. 
S—24 





I have a hamper box; stands flat against 
wall. 6” deep, 2’ high. Color, lavendar. 
Good condition. Have you any fresh eggs. 
farm products? S—25 





What Yankee something am I offered for 
a single feather ostrich evening fan, peach 
and white? Has tortoise shell handle. Needs 
cleaning but 1s not moth-eaten. S—26 





I have a spinning wheel. What have you? 


S—27 





Who wants a pair of silver-backed hair 
brushes? What will you give? o—25 
Who has maple syrup, first grede, for some 
nice oil lamps? There are a dozen hand 
lamps and a few larger and table models. 
9 





Two pairs men's linen knickers. 30” 
waist. Not too old and not too new. Make 
me an offer. S—30 


Three H.P. 110-220 Volt, Single Phase 
Electric Motor (little used). For surface 
planer or tractor. My—5 








I'll swop new woolen clothes—overcoats, 
suits, topcoats, for wool in full bag lots. 
Send handful of wool as sample, together 
with description and amount and estimated 
worth; also what you need for clothes. 
My—10 


Will swop beautiful thorough- bred ‘Teieh 





setter bitch, whelped July 1935. for thor- 
oughbred Guernsey heifer calf. A—3 
Old coins. Will swop or buy. Let me 


know what you have. 





Who has Indian Head or Flying Eagle 
pennies? Don’t know what I could swop. 
What do you want? Jy—2 





Sea shore cottage of five rooms with 2 car 
garage at Nahant. Mass. Will swop for 
N. H. property. Timber considered. Jy—?3 

Radio—battery operated Atwanter Kent 
cabinet model, suitable for camp or farm. 
Little used. For engine or tools. My—1 


Wanted: 
Newport, N 
lake or pond property. 








to swop $2,500 summer place, 
H. with view from hill, for 
Au—1 


| ence 38 inches. 


Brown horsehide (fur) coat, large size, 
never worn. Too heavy for southern cli- 
mate. What am I offered? S—65 





Seven months old female Collie, sable and 
white. Not a show specimen, but a lovely 
pet and splendid guard. Value, $25—-state 
your offer. Could use pure-bred pullets, 
White Leghorns or Buff Orphington. S—66 





Will swop one Johnson Lightwin outboard 
motor (1931 model) in excellent condition 
and one Corona portable typewriter (same 


vintage) for coin of the realm. Any rea- 
sonable offer. Might consider Stanley 
Steamer. S—67 





Deer's Head, perfectly mounted, moth and 
pest treated, 10 point horns. Will swop for 
5x7 or 4x5 view camera or what have 
you in photographic material. S—68 


Will 
stamps, 
S—69 





give trolley tokens for old U. S. 
old timetables, or trolley photos. 





Who has a hooked rug to swop for year 
old twin Tom Cats? Beautiful pets; ward- 
robe consists of dressy leather collars, etc. 
S—70 

Have one set (two pair) boxing gloves, 
good condition, no blood stains. Will swop 
for a carriage lamp. O—1 


I'll swop a four drawer card filing cabinet. 
excellent condition, for a garden seat, prefer- 
ably metal. O—-2 


I have a geographical globe, 
What have you? O—3 


Will swop $10 ukelele complete with 
strings, pick and good-looking felt case, for 
a fireplace wood basket—or anything suit- 
able for a lake cottage. O—4 


Winter's coming! Who needs a woman's 
dress coat, size 38, dark green, with excellent 
wolf fur collar? Original cost 2 years ago, 
$85. I'll take portable typewriter, any make, 
that will run (not run into repair money). 


circumfer- 














Will swop foreign stamps, mostly 19th 
century, for U. S. stamps, mostly pre-Farley. 
O—6 


I want a saxophone. 
for yours?’ O—7 

What am I offered for a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary, edited in 1843? O—07 


I want to increase my ‘fishing library and 
decrease my general collection: so what will 
you take for your fishing books? O—8 


What does who want for a can of heavy 
maple syrup? O—9 


What do you want 














Three year Rock Maple seedling trees to 
swop for turkey eggs. Au—2 





Will swop violin. ‘‘Nicolaus Amatus fecit 
in Crimona 1685”’, an Irish harp and an old 
English sheep-dog registered puppy, for gen- 
uine old English furniture; small bookcases 





or tables preterred. Jy—5 

The artistic expressions of our fore- 
mothers in weaving. Old coverlids in small 
pieces. What have you? S—64 








One perfect condition Liberty Head penny, 
1833. You will have to be good to get 
this one. What have you? O—10 








Typing done in exchange for stamps and 
paper. Who'll swop? O—11 


Camp cottage on Charles River, hour 
from Boston. Will swop for auto, trailer 
or painting—carpentry work on suburban 
house. O—12 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 45] 
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WHAT NEW ENGLANDERS 
HAVE TO BE THANKFUL FOR 


ACHINERY IS THE GREAT 
EMANCIPATOR. Ideas 
constitute the soul of 
the world; machinery 
is its body. When men are able to 
make one machine which will do the 
work of a thousand hands, there are 
a thousand brains left to carry out 
great ideas. We have got to conquer 
the world before the soul that is in it 
is a free one. 

“We talk—we remonstrate—we get 
up agitation meetings, stump speeches 
and conventions, and make a great 
outcry at human abuse, when, after 
all, some simple piece of machinery 
will lessen human toil. Ten to one 
while a whole multitude are fretting 
themselves to little purpose, and wear- 
ing themselves and their neighbors 
well nigh to death, some ingenious 
Yankee is sitting quietly whittling a 
stick which will eventuate in a ma- 
chine to do all the work that is at the 
bottom of the mischief. 

“The machine removes abuses, and 
emancipates the master from his vig- 
ilance and the slave from his toil. 
When the machine does the work, the 
sinews of men and women are re- 
leased from bondage.” 

Such was the opinion of a prom- 
inent Yankee author expressed in 
the United States Magazine a hun- 
dred or more years ago. In that 





short span of time, we have answered 
that man’s prophecy as well as prayer. 
We have eliminated the toil of man 
as well as animal to such an extent 
that, according to a visiting English- 
man, a recent Lady Godiva proces- 
sion down one of our main streets 
drew tremendous crowds, not on ac- 
count of the scantily clad rider, but 
on account of the fact that the people 
wanted to see the horse. 

Nevertheless, our 1829 writer had 
good reason to believe that twentieth 
century New England would be grate- 
ful to machinery. As the “workshop” 
of a nation in that respect, she has 
eliminated to an almost unbelievable 
extent the toil of the hands and backs 
of the world. 

In his day... to take only one ex- 
ample ...news, ready for perusal at 
the morning breakfast table, had to 
come from abroad by steamer. The 
Associated Press had an agent off the 
Sandy Hook lighthouse who dropped 
alongside of incoming steamers in an 
open boat in all kinds of weather. 
The news was thrown overboard in a 
water tight can, picked up and then 
affixed, sheet by sheet, to the legs of 
carrier pigeons, who in turn flew it to 
a telegraph office, whence it was trans- 
mitted. 

And in these hundred years of prog- 
ress (debate the advantages and dis- 
advantages of it as you will) there 
would seem to be only about two in- 
spired principles on which the Yan- 
kee has really acted. 


First, he has thought for himself. 
He has considered it proper that 
every man should have his own creed, 
and convert as many to it as he 
could. No matter how strange or how 
wild the doctrine, the tolerance of 
Religion has always been at the bot- 
tom of America’s progress in Science, 
Art, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

Today, as grateful as we are for the 
progress which has brought us from 
the toils and labor of a hundred years 
ago, we should be even more grateful 
for a system of government and a 
Constitution designed to preserve that 
freedom of thought. 

Secondly, he has acted for himself. 

Attention, pains, and hard work 
have been the tools which have built 
our steam engines, our railroads, our 
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great factories, our bridges, . in 
fact, our entire twentieth century civ- 
ilization. 

Today, we in New England have 
cause to be grateful for a virtual re- 
pulsion of many of the bureaucratic 
ideas which would prevent us from 
acting for ourselves. 

And we should be more than care- 
ful that as the years go on our chil- 
dren will be grateful, too, to.us as a 
clan of real Yankees whose chief char- 
acteristic might well be summed up 
in a definition we recently heard from 
a young southern chap. 

He was gazing from the train win- 
dow on his first trip North. 

“Pappy,” he said, “I see a Yankee.” 

“How do you know, son?” 

“It must be one, Pappy... he ain't 
leanin’ on nothin’...” 

We should go down on our knees 
then this Thanksgiving Day with 
prayers of gratitude for the hundred 
years of progress which have brought 
us freedom of thought as well as vir- 
tual freedom of action. 

And at the end of our prayers our 
faces should be turned upwards for 
guidance in the months and years to 
come. For, before lies the one 
great final objective ... that of fulfill- 
ing the prophecy that machinery was 


us, 


to be “our great emancipator”’. 
In the meanwhile 


Come, uncles and cousins; come, 
nieces and aunts; 

Come, nephews and _ brothers—no 
won’ts, and can’ts; 

Put business, and shopping, and 
school-books away; 

The year has rolled round—it is 


Thanksgiving day. 


Come home from the college, ye ring- 
let-haired youth; 

Come home from your factories, Ann, 
Katy, and Ruth, 

From the anvil, the counter, the farm, 
come away 

Home, home with you, home, it is 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Then praise for the past and the pres- 
ent we sing, 

And trustful await what the future 
may bring; 

Let doubt and repining be banished 
away, 

And the whole of our lives be a 
Thanksgiving Day! 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
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THE CARAVAN PASSES ON 








— EVERYONE ELSE I have been spending long hours lately in reading “Gone 
With the Wind”, the epic novel of the Civil War by Margaret Mitchell. In this 
superb story, an oriental proverb is quoted which I had never heard before, 


but which has already given me sustaining food for thought. 
“The dogs bark” —this proverb runs—“but the caravan passes on.” 


In the Orient the caravan has been the symbol of penetration and prog- 
ress for ennumbered centuries. No desert is too dry and vast, no mountain 
trail too high and steep for it to cross. As it traverses small sun-baked villages 
on its way from Bagdad to Teheran, from Samarkand to Afghanistan, little 
yellow curs dart out at it from dark doorways. They bark raucously and snap 
viciously. Beggars and wastrels follow in their wake and join in the uproar 
which they create. But the stately camels do not halt in their measured tread, 
the swarthy drivers do not even glance from side to side. Calmly they continue, 
the numerous treasure which they carry in their keeping undelayed and un- 
harmed on the way to its destination. 


We would all do well to consider these caravans. For many of us who 
start out on adventurous projects with high hopes and great expectations never 
see these fulfilled, not because the dangers and difficulties which beset our 
path are insurmountable but because we permit ourselves to be swerved away 
from it by carping criticism. We do noi stop to think that this criticism gen- 
erally comes from those who have neither the courage nor the initiative 
to start anything themselves. Unreasonably, we permit ourselves to be 
depressed because Uncle Will, who is a failure himself, is sure we are going 
to fail, or because Aunt Sadie, who has never attempted anything herself, 
“views with alarm” the undertakings of her relatives and tells them so. More- 
over, though we are not afraid of loneliness or of hardships, the protest “What 
will people say?” often has uncanny power when it comes from the lips of 


someone whose feelings we are loath to hurt or who in turn has wounded ours. 


It does not matter who else has failed; we still carry within ourselves 
potentialities of success. It does not matter who shrinks and wavers; timid 
souls we have always with us, but in spite of them, worlds have been conquered 
before, and there are still new worlds left to conquer. Most of all, it does not 
matter what people say, if our own consciences are clear and our purposes 
impregnable. It is always the yellow curs which bark. It is always the caravans 


which prevail. 


of 
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WEDDING BELLS 


ABOUT SI FERNALD, THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER ... NANCY 
LEONARD WHO HAD NEVER FORGOTTEN HIM ALL THESE 
CHRISTMASES . .. AND SOMETHING ABOUT A WEDDING 


By Rachel Field 


Rachel Lyman Field summers at the Cranberry Islands off the 


Maine Coast...whence, we imagine, derives this delightful 


tale. Winner of the John Newberry medal in 1929 for the most 


distinguished contribution to literature for children, Rachel 


Field’s work has been more than successful in the field of the 


novel. 


&))oIN’ TO BE FINE,” old Si 
s~ Fernald told himself 
when he made his last 
round and turned out 
the light. “Couldn't have a_ better 
wind than this.” 

He stood on the top step of the 
steep ladder that led to the little glass 
room and the light with its brasses 
that were brighter than the fittings on 
any of those summer yachts that 
would soon be coming out of their 
winter quarters, and smiled with satis- 
faction. He felt somehow responsible 
for the weather because he had had 
the date on his mind so long. Nobody 
knew better than he that April was 
an unsettled month along the coast of 
Maine. There had been East in the 
wind last night. He had known the 
exact moment it had shifted, just be- 
fore the first light showed over Seal 
Ledges. Now the whole eastern sky 
was a welter of fiery rose and gold. 
The five familiar islands showed black 
and rugged against brightening water. 
He could make out the shape of 
Judge Leonard’s house over there on 
the point of Arrowhead Island and 
the chimney of the log cabin that had 
been Nancy’s playhouse. Eighteen 
years now he had looked over there 
the first thing every morning unless it 
was too foggy to see beyond his own 
rocks and pointing spruces. A shingle 
couldn't have blown off that roof 
without his knowing. 

“I guess they’re too busy to think 
about Arrowhead today,” he said as 
he began to climb down the light- 
house stairs. “Seems a pity they could- 
n't have waited till June for the wed- 
din’. She’d have liked havin’ it here.” 

He talked to himself a good deal 
when no one was around. The parties 
of people, who picnicked on his peb- 
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ble beach in summer and asked him 
all sorts of foolish questions when he 
took them up the light, would have 
been surprised if they could have 
heard him. Even his neighbors in 
Herring Harbor and the lighthouse 
inspectors who dropped in for unex- 
pected visits to see if they could find 
anything wrong, all thought him pret- 
ty poor company. 

“ "Bout as talkative as a haddock,” 
the women would laugh behind his 
back. “Time Si got round to askin’, 
all the girls in hailin’ distance was 
married or spoke for!” 

He'd heard them often enough, but 
he didn’t mind much. The only thing 
that troubled him was if they joked 
about his being too old to keep Nug- 
get Light. It wasn’t any secret that he 
would be seventy-three on his next 
birthday, and then every so often there 
was talk about blasting Bass Reef and 
dredging the channel. He knew what 
that meant. They wouldn't need even 
a third class light then. If it wasn’t for 
the summer visitors and all their boats 
it would have been abandoned long 
ago. Judge Leonard had been good 
about writing to the Legislature that 
time five years back when it looked as 
if they were going to electrify it and 
work the light automatically from the 
Harbor. 

“Such a cute little lighthouse!” Ev- 
ery summer he heard that over and 
over, and, “Say, Captain, what's your 
candle power?” 

Of course they didn’t mean any- 
thing. It was just their way of talking. 
They were a nice lot, mostly. Some of 
the men were quite interested in the 
way he'd rigged up that clock attach- 
ment to the fogbell. They said it was 
every bit as good as the big electric 
one over on Mount Desert Rock. He 

















had always been considered handy at 
things like that when he was a boy in 
the Harbor and later when he went 
to sea. 

It was still dim in his kitchen 
though the sun was already beginning 
its day-long climb from open water to 
Western Mountain. He blew out the 
oil lamp on the wall bracket and 
stuffed more wood into the big iron 
stove. Minnie, the cat, rose from the 
cushioned rocker. She rubbed against 
his legs and mewed for her morning 
meal. He opened one of the cans of 
evaporated milk and poured her out 
an extra full saucer. Even Minnie 
must be made to know this was a 
special day. 

As she lapped, he emptied the ket- 
tle of its warm water and refilled it. 
The _ kitchen floor boards creaked 
under his deliberate tread as he 
washed and shaved and got into a 
clean shirt and his best woolen socks. 
The old brown sweater with elbow 
patches he hung up on a peg. This 
was a day for the blue serge coat and 
his watch and chain. He was careful 
not to let any of the bacon fat spatter 
on his coat and trousers or on the 
clean red checked cloth he spread on 
the kitchen table. 

“Lucky thing the buoy boat come 
by day before yesterday,” he told him- 
self as he stirred his coffee. “Don't 
hanker after no surprise inspection 
visit this mornin’. Here, Pussy, come 
get your bacon rind.” 

Whoo - - - whoooo! 








That was the J. B. Hodge whistling 
over by Stonington. She was early. 
That meant she didn’t have much 
freight aboard this trip. But it was 
low tide. She’d take longer coming 
round the Narrows. Yes, he had 
a good hour before she’d be com- 
ing past his rocks. Not that he had to 
signal to her in fair weather, but he 
always had. If he should miss answer- 
ing her short snort as she nosed into 
Herring Harbor, Captain Somes 
would think something had happened 
to him like as not. You couldn’t break 
twenty-three year old habits like that. 

“Well,” he said when the cup and 
saucer and plate were dried and set 
on the shelf again and the fire replen- 
ished, “guess I’m all underweigh. Go 
on out Minnie, and chase your birds.” 

He put the cat out and returned to 
the table and a brown manilla envel- 
ope he brought over from a chest of 
drawers. Methodically he spread out 
the contents before him. His thick old 
fingers fumbled a little as he handled 
each one and arranged it in order. He 
knew how they must go from the earl- 
iest snap-shot to the square white 
envelope and the one that had come 
a week ago. Lots of people went in for 
collecting things:—stamps and coins 
and models of ships like the one in 
the bottle his grandfather had made. 
He hadn't gone in for that sort of 
thing himself. But he guessed they'd 
think this was the queerest kind of 
collection going. 

Judge and Mrs. Leonard had sent 
that first snap-shot out for a Christ- 
mas card eighteen years ago when 
Nancy was three. Someone had taken 
her on the Captain’s shoulder as he 
carried her down to the cove. It had 
been a windy day. A lock of her curly 
hair was blown across his cheek. She 
was laughing so her little face looked 
round as a saucer. One of her bare 
feet showed and his big fingers almost 
met round her waist. Queer, to look 
at himself and that little girl who was 
going to be married way off in Phila- 
delphia today! 

Every year at Christmas they had 
sent him some picture of her. There 
was the one where she could first print 
her name below in wobbling, pen- 
ciled letters. A little smudged now, 
but he could make them out;—“Love 
- - - Nancy”, and then “Mary Chris- 
mus from Nancy Leonard,” and then 
real writing in ink, “Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year to Captain Si 
from his little friend Nancy Leon- 
ard.” Her legs got longer and her 
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WOOD PILE 


By Frank E. Palmer 


The author is employed in a Concord, N. H. bakery from 3 


A. M.on...his “New England Farmers” in the May YANKEE was 


reprinted in leading newspapers throughout the country... as 


well as in a leading anthology... 


[ TO come upon a woodpile 
stacked 

In some sequested woodland solitude, 

A woodpile is so tell-tale, bears so 
clearly 

The axe-marks of a personality— 

The man’s who cut it. Hence I like 
to think 

I am a woodpile reader, so I view 

The all-revealing object from afar 

To note its general contour, then 


approach 

For closer scrutiny of rough hewn 
ends, 

And nubbles where the limbs were 


hackled off. 





But always, after I have pried about 

And toed each stick in place meticul- 
ously, 

I find myself atop the pile, with legs 

Hung loose and dangling, which 
makes it seem 

A woodpile is a place to dream, for 
me. 

Yet I shall 
who know 

The ways of woodmen more than I, 
could tell 

By studying a woodpile, many traits 

Of him who cut it, corded it, and left 
it there! 


never doubt that those 

















writing neater, but she had never 
missed a single year, not even the win- 
ter they were abroad and the envelope 
had had a queer foreign stamp in the 
corner. 

Then there had been the piece in 
St. Nicholas League she had written 
about him and the Light. “My Visit 
to Nugget Lighthouse—by Nancy 
Leonard, aged ten, silver badge.” 
“There are bigger lighthouses on the 
coast of Maine,” it began, “but none 
of them are so important to me as the 
one I see from my window every night 





in summer.” He smiled remembering 
how he had scolded her for saying 
every night. 

“What about the foggy ones?’’ he 
had asked her. 

“I put the bell in too,” she had re- 
minded him. “You can’t tell every- 
thing in one page.” 

He folded it up again. The crease 
had nearly worn through and the pa- 
per was coffee colored. She and the 
Judge had rowed over the minute the 
magazine came to bring it to him. 
That was a big day for them all. 
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She had won another prize when 
she was seventeen. But it was for sail- 
ing her knockabout “Topsy” in the 
C class race. There was a picture of 
her holding the cup in one hand, with 
her other on the tiller. She certainly 
knew how to handle boats. Still, he’d 
always felt uneasy when he saw her 
out in squally weather. Lucky thing 
she'd managed to get into his cove 
that time she and the fellow from Har- 
vard got caught out in the fog with- 
out a compass. 

“I give her a scolding that day fit to 
last her the rest of her life,” he 
chuckled. 

But he couldn't help remembering 
how big and scared her eyes had been 
when she hailed him from the water, 
and how her teeth had chattered so 
she couldn’t swallow the hot drink he 
made for them. He hadn’t bothered 
much about that young fellow in his 
white clothes, but he could feel how 
cold and smooth her hands and feet 
had been as he rubbed them dry be- 
fore his fire. He hadn’t known a girl's 
flesh could feel like that, - - - so soft 
and fine and somehow alive. The 
veins at her wrists and ankles had 
showed like clear blue streams under 
her young skin. Her wet blouse clung 
to the curves of her small breasts. Her 
ears with the damp hair pushed back 
from them were more pink and fluted 
than shells he had picked up in a 
tropic port on his first voyage. He 
could see her now as she had looked 
in his old wooden rocker. 

“Hope he’s good enough for her, 
but it ain’t likely.” 

When he thought of touching a 
girl’s body like that he turned red 
under his tan. She had made him 
think of birch trees gleaming and un- 
blemished before any hand has been 
laid to the bark. Things would have 
been different if he could have found 
someone like her when he was young 
with the blood running quick in his 
pulses. Or if he’d had a daughter ---. 
Well, it was pretty late in the day to 
be thinking of such things. 

And now she was going to be mar- 
ried. He couldn’t even make out 
which of the bare headed, tanned 
young men she had had in the boat 
last summer was the one whose name 
appeared on the wedding invitation. 
The thick, expensive sheet with its 
formal engraving looked queer on his 
red tablecloth, almost a little super- 
ior, like the expressiions on some of 
his summer visitors’ faces. But it had 
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been meant for him, his name was 
written out on two envelopes, - - - 
“Captain Silas Fernald, Nugget Light, 
Herring Harbor P. O., Maine”. He 
read it all through again. “Judge and 
Mrs. Everett J. Leonard request the 
honor of your company at the marri- 
age of their daughter Nancy to...” 
Well, whoever he was, ... on Wednes- 
day, the twenty fourth day of April 
...” He looked up at the calendar 
over the sink. Once in awhile he got 
mixed up about days, living so much 
alone and only taking a weekly news- 
paper. But there wasn’t any mistake 
about today. 

That was the J. B. Hodge just pass- 
ing the red buoy. She was right on 
time and he’d better be getting down 
to the bell in its whitewashed wooden 
pyramid. The west wind met him at 
the door as he stepped out, and the 
morning sun lay warm across his 
shoulders as he plodded down the 
steep path. 

Who! Who! 

The two shorts came sharp and 
sudden. He reached for the bell-rope 
and answered in the same short fash- 
ion. By the time he had climbed to 
his door again only the squat, black 
smoke stack of the J. B. Hodge 
showed above the spruces. 

He still had the last envelope to 
open, the blue one that held Nancy's 
thanks for his present. Her handwrit- 
ing hadn’t changed so much since she 
was little. There was something con- 
fident and gay about the way the let- 
ters were set down. He hoped they'd 
always look so. 

Dear Captain Si, 

When your package came yesterday 
I was almost as excited as the time 
you sent me the box of salted cod for 
Christmas. But I knew from the size it 
couldn't be fish and I wouldn’t even 
let Jack help me open it. Mother and 
I cried when we saw it was the model 
of the “Jessie-Eliza” in the bottle, and 





I think father wanted to, but he just 
said your mantlepiece wouldn’t ever 
look the same to him without it, and 
he hoped my head wouldn't get 
turned with such a beautiful present. 

It is in the room with all my others 
now and I have to run in every few 
minutes to see if it is all right and just 
the way I remember it from the first 
time you held me up to see the little 
wheel and anchor. I do like it best of 
all my presents and Jack says he is 
jealous because I'll be sure to like it 
better than what he is going to give 
me. 

I wish you were coming to my wed- 
ding. Doesn’t that sound queer to 
you? It does to me. But not as queer 
as that I won't see you and Nugget 
Light for a whole year. Jack says to 
tell you if you hear of any other light- 
house that needs a keeper and wife, 
please let us know right away, for we 
would consider the job. He thanks 
you for the “Jessie-Eliza” too, but not 
as much as I do because I have known 
you longest. 

Yours gratefully, 
Nancy. 

The morning was going fast. Soon 
it would be noon. The invitation had 
said twelve o'clock. They were getting 
her ready for it now most likely. She'd 
be in white, with a veil and all the 
fixings. He guessed she wouldn't be 
any prettier than she'd looked last 
summer with that yellow handker- 
chief tied on her head and her brown 
curls showing round the edges. It 
didn’t seem possible she’d got to be 
old enough to have a wedding and a 
husband. He'd seen lots of things hap- 
- sailing vessels 
grow scarce and high-powered boats 
and cars cluttering up the land and 
sea in every direction. Then there 
were airplanes and radios and all 
these summer houses on every point 


pen in his time, - - 
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R. Lovewell 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA is a 
bright and happy land. 
The roofs of white houses 
glow red and green under 
the sun; the tropical flower flames at 
the wall’s edge; the neon night of 
city and suburb out-dazzles the quiet 
stars; the mocking bird chants his 
medley of second-hand song. Yet, in 
this curious atmosphere, unrooted, 
unstable, subtlely flimsy, I cannot 
awake in the morning without won- 
dering whether I shall not find my- 
self on a new street, amid a new 
grouping of potted palms. The im- 
pression is queerly of cardboard, gay- 
ly painted. Almost I am inclined to 
query the builders: “At which corner 
are the wall tabs? Does one remove 
the roof in one piece for folding? 
What movie studio lent these houses 
and how long can I count on their 
being here?” 

Maybe I have no eyes to see, but 
here I sense no union of house with 
ground, no rooting firmly to attain 
the fibre of homes. Of course I must 
remember this is an earthquake coun- 
try; one must not build too firmly. 
Yet these are little more than stalls 
where the hat may hang, the bed be 
made. The spirit of the land is 
against staying in them longer than 
sheer necessity decrees. May I be 
forgiven for remembering such per- 
fect unity in beauty as the New Eng- 
land house forms with its ground, 
defining “home”? Or the meticulous 
care, founded in respect, which makes 
the New England village an aesthetic 
delight—completely and authentically 
artistic within its particular genre of 
geography? 

But let us shelve geography for the 
moment. What of the Southern Cali- 
fornians themselves? 

One likes them, likes them instant- 
ly. They are affable, expansive, frank, 
completely extroverted, offering a 
hearty welcome and the solemn assur- 
ance that once here you will never be 
able to resettle in that part of the 
country from which you came. They 
are excellent materialists: they can 
tell you a hundred fine places in 
which to eat, another two hundred in 
which to have “fun”. (“We don’t 
make much money but we have a lot 
of fun,” said my banking friend in 
Los Angeles, one of the many to leave 
the East and adopt this sunshine 
play-land. But the next moment he 
was wistful. “If I could only trans- 
plant my eastern friends. In five years 
here I've made no new ones like 
them. You will learn, I’m afraid, that 
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the average individual here is not up 
to the standard we have known.”) 
Like so many children they seem to 
be playing games, and he who talks 
best, or fastest, wins. They are charm- 
ing; they lead one here, there, every- 
where, pointing, exclaiming, beckon- 
ing like proud youngsters showing off 
a playroom. “This is the biggest . . . 
this is the best . . . nowhere else in 
the world . . . ” (They make capital 
of everything: “Shortest main street 
in the world” is on a signpost at Cul- 





ver City.) I hear their voices continu- 
ally at my ear. Of course it is half- 
humorous. One is expected to under- 
stand the game, to play his part, let 
his mouth gape in amazement. It costs 
nothing to play; one needs only a 
tongue, and words. 

Yes, one likes these people; yet how 
quickly I found the warning of my 
friends to be true. “But wait until 
you meet the people out there you 
care for—as for old friends back here,” 
wrote one unsentimental Easterner in 
answer to my loneliness. “It will seem 
different then.” Will it? You see, I have 
met them, made fine new friends of 
unquestioned worth and intelligence. 
Still, any school-teacher in the grades 
or college professor would bulwark 
my point when I reply that it’s a mat- 
ter of relativity at best, yes, even in 
friendships. What rates a straight “A” 
in one group might be hardpressed to 
win a good “C” in another. 

“You really love music, don’t you?” 
said a wide-eyed friend to me after a 
simple evening of orthophonic record- 
ings. “You actually take writing seri- 
ously?” asked another. “Everybody's 
mighty friendly to me,” confided a 
young middle-westerner whom I met 
one day in the park, “but they always 
want me to get out of the house and 
do something with them each night. 
They sort of think I’m queer because 
I like to read.” (What? Read a book 
in California?”—Accent On Youth.) 

Just what is behind all this? I can- 
not say for certain any more than | 
can explain what fosters this naivety, 
this child-like ballyhoo. (More adver- 
tising is plugged into programs com- 
ing out of Los Angeles radio stations 
than anywhere else in the country.) 
Maybe it is the insidious way this 
“paradise” undermines the spiritual 
and intellectual morale. Children 
seem to soften once they get past the 
growing, animal stage. Those who 
have adopted the geography and lived 
here five years or more will admit 
their own dilution, if held to the 
truth. Is that, then, what this climate 
does: dilutes the perceptions as defi- 
nitely as it does the blood? Is one cor- 
ollary to the other? Does the intellect- 
ual morale grow lazy as a cat sprawled 
too long and too often in the sun? 

The Californians shrug at my in- 
tention of leaving. “Go back if you 
want to,” they say. “But you will re- 
turn here to us.” Perhaps. Yes, per 
haps already like Hans Castorp of 
Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain I 
will find that my visit to the Pacific 
sanatorium has left me subtly dis 
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eased. And I will return to live my 
diluted, my diseased days to their con- 
clusion, live them in an atmosphere 
that will have me prostrate before the 
daily gods of sun, food and sex. I will 
be caught as one is enmeshed in a web 
of soft music cast slyly over him by a 
loudspeaker. I will come back to ac- 
claim the mocking bird as the na- 
tional bird, the movie as the alpha 
and omega of all art, the sweet wine 
and double-rich milk shake as the 
palate’s dream. I will return, the 
“effete” Easterner to loll on the white 
beach which already reeks with sun- 
tan and muscle. 

It is so cheap to live here. Rents are 
as low as jobs are scarce (unless one 
wants to sell), and one gets more room 
for the money. Food is almost as in- 
expensive as the dirt which grows it. 
Such heat as is necessary (and don’t 
let anyone ever tell you it is not neces- 
sary!) is also cheap, being gas. But 
transportation is not; one has a basic 
need of a car to cover the long dis- 
tances between centers. Jobs? The 
advertisement of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California in recent 
issues of national monthlies hints an 
answer: “Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment lest he be dis- 
appointed.” (The italics are theirs.) I 
add the remark of one of my Cali- 
fornia-born and bred friends: “Los 
Angeles is the city of chiselers, you 
know. If you are better at it than the 
next, you'll be a success. Nobody 
knows for sure whether he has a job 
or not until each pay day. I tell you 
the place is cockeyed!” And a promin- 
ent Hollywood editor gives the mat- 
ter its coup de grace: “At least one 
can starve here more gracefully than 
anywhere else.” 

Awhile ago I mailed a copy of the 
Midwinter Number of the Los An- 
geles Times to a Connecticut friend 
—this because Los Angeles County is 
ranked foremost in agriculture in the 
entire country. Yet, as I saw the pa- 
per depart in the mails, I could not 
help feeling slightly foolish as I sud- 
denly remembered how he was raising 
annually between thirty and forty 
kinds of vegetables and fruits in a 
backyard plot less than a quarter acre 
in size. I felt foolish because I knew 
that fully half his crops would be bet- 
ter in flavor, spiced by the stern soil, 
by early frosts and summer rains. 
They would have that elusive some- 
thing which he would call “tang”. 
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Oh this Southern California grows 
everything—make no mistake! A stroll 
through one of the white tile open air 
markets is an experience. The land 
grows food cheaply, when water is 
available—and it soon will be more 
completely so via the new Colorado 
River aqueduct (even though people 
of many communities may still, as I 
have been doing, have to buy to get a 
decent drinking water.) Yet can this 
land grow flavor? Save in the indig- 
enous tropical fruits and vegetables— 
no! Try the watered lettuce, the peas, 
the tomatoes, the fibrous radishes. 
And speaking of foods, I wonder what 
dry comment a Cape Codder, or even 
a Washingtonian from up _ north, 
would have for the fish? In the East, 
cod is cod—definitely. Haddock is 
haddock. Here, a fish is only a fish. 
One taste suffices for all. 

I gaze at this vast Pacific, however, 
and know that beside it the Atlan- 
tic is merely a sea. But I look at the 
vigorous mountains 
and think ludicrously enough of the 
little papier-mache tunnels through 
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which the tiny trains dart in the toy- 
shops. I blink at these High Sierras, 
but find myself remembering the 
wooded quality of the Green Moun- 
tains, the Catskills, revelling in their 
intangible depth of shadow and mol- 
ten light which follows under winds 
and clouds through hardwoods and 
high pastures. They are very close, 
those old eastern hills, tender and 
very ancient; and they are in the 
blood of the people who live beneath 
and around them. The roads coil 
over their knees and the trim white 
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houses sit warm in their laps. Yes, 
even in winter—that soul-baring sea- 
son when one shall 


Test the courage and the eye 
On naked trunks against the sky. 


There is such virtue in seasons. 
“But you can have winter in two 
hours, just by driving to the moun- 
tains,” exclaim my Californian 
friends. ‘Skiing, snowshoeing, tobog- 
anning.” I shake my head. Again 
they are thinking in terms of play, of 
conventional good times only. What 
shall I gain by seeking winter here, 
summer there, the desert in one place, 
the sea in another? I go, I see; I re- 
turn, I forget. Only by living inti- 
mately through the complete chang 
ing year do we get value. The seasons 
must seep into us slowly, through a 
lifetime. It is the winter, the every 
season, coming in its own time to 
alter the familiar, to give the eye its 
fresh perspective, to balance the diet 
of both mind and heart. How beau- 
tiful even the gross New York City in 
the traffic-hushed night of delicate 
snow! How shall a man learn of snow 
until his own yard trees, his parks, 
his balustrades, take on its etching— 
until he feels it cushioned soft and 
silent beneath his workaday feet? 

No, California, you have your 
places of solitude and rest, exceptions 
to all I have been saying; your indi- 
viduals who are a delight to know; 
your beauty brilliant as a parrakeet’s 
wing; health, languor and sunshine; 
airplanes zooming out of great fac- 
tories; oil spurting ever freshly from 
the dark derricks; the vast citrus 
groves, and all the rest. You have 
your golden age around the corner 
when perhaps Kagawa’s economic 
evangelicism in Japan shall bear 
fruit in a great trade boom. My be- 
loved East may be eddied then into a 
small backwater of time. But should 
that be so, I would be but the more 
content to brood among my New 
England rocks and crabapples. One 
might learn to love your movie-dom- 
inated land, your city plain, and relax 
in the soft word, the soft sun, the soft 
music. But a land of neoned hodge- 
podge, of no ultimate vitality save in 
the Pacific which eats mightily at its 
borders, a land of emasculated news- 
papers, frail arts, and frailer provin- 
cialism, a land in which the young 
grow rosy but without flavor, a land 
where each takes in the other’s wash- 
ing, which builds altar fires to the 
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ARE YOU A YANKEE? 
ALL RIGHT — 
PROVE IT! 


By FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


A prominent New England Pro- 
fessor submits the following two 
examinations, which he insists will 
irrefutably determine who are really 
Yankees. He says that no non-Yankee 
could “get by” these two tests. He 
suggests there may be additional 
questions which may occur to YAN- 
KEE’s readers. If there are, we shall be 
glad to print all the suitable ones 
submitted. 


I. Orat EXAMINATION 


1. How do you pronounce “cow?” 
“boat?” “coat?” “calf?” 

2. How do you pronounce the 
dish that made Boston famous? 

3. How do you say “Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts”? How “Connecticut”? 

4. Pronounce the name of the 
most famous college in Maine. Also 
the name of the oldest college in New 
Hampshire. 

5. Say this: “He kill a checkered 
adder? What an idea!” 

6. Read aloud this sentence: 
“Then the general shouted “Fire!” 


II. Written EXAMINATION 


What is a Yankee? 

What is Indian Pudding? 

g. What is “garden sass’? 

10. What are huckleberries? 

11. What is “Cape Cod Turkey?” 

12. Name the two leading colleges 
of the United States. 

13. What did Doctor Holmes call 
Boston? 

14. What are “fish balls”? What is 
the story told in the pathetic 
ballad “The Lone Fish Ball.” 

15. What are woodchucks? What 
quillpigs? 

16. What is meant by “he’s failing 
up?” 

17. How is a boil-dish made? 

18. What is a “bulk-head?” 

19. What is a pung? 

20. What is a “peevy?” What's a 
“cant-dog?” 

21. What is meant by the expres- 
sion “It’s burning off’? 

22. Under what condition would 
you say “It slumps?” 

23. What is meant by “sugaring 

off?” 
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POOR RALATIONS 


HERE IS ONE OF OUR EMERGING YOUNG WRITERS, JUST THIRTY, 

WHO COMES FROM A LONG LINE OF VERMONTERS WHO HAVE 

ALWAYS HAD SOMETHING TO SAY, AND HAVE SAID IT. SHE 

WRITES FOR THE LOVE OF IT-—IN HER “SPARE TIME”, AFTER 

SHE HAS TENDED TO HER FIVE (YES WE SAID FIVE) STURDY KIDS. 

SHE HAS NEVER BEEN OUT OF HER OWN STATE BUT ONE 
NIGHT, AND THAT WAS SPENT IN BOSTON 


By Charlotte Smith 


UT THE YANKEES ARE SO 

\. INHOSPITABLE,” we hear 
from nearly every stran- 
ger in our midst. 

“And why?” we ask ourselves. 

It’s all as plain as the nose on your 
face. We are so used to being the 
poor relations to our relatives who 
migrated cityward. We have got our 
backs up to outsiders and we’re just 
bound to show our Yankee ideas. 

Up to 1929 we were in one era: that 
of prosperity. It was the time of vis- 
its and donations. The visits lasted 
about all the year around between 
deaths bringing folks to us during the 
winter, and vacations giving them an 
excuse to come in the summer. 

Some one of the city relatives died. 
We got telegrams, most of them with a 
charge to be paid at our end. We had 
to arrange with the undertaker and 
see that the grave was dug. Then we 
made tracks: opening the spare cham- 
bers, boiling hams, preparing a slew 
of pies, cakes, doughnuts. (Funny, 
how grief empties the stomach!) 

Next day we had to chase to the 
railroad several times. No farm work 
could be done for three or four days. 
We ordered a half dozen carnations 
from our village florist. Only too 
well we knew how small and seedy 
they would look beside the elaborate 
floral tributes of our city relatives, 





but we were spending on those same 
relatives every spare cent we had. 
When the cousins arrived we had each 
person’s “piece” pointed out to us 
and our own was unnoticed, and as 
futile as a bunch of clover. 

The day of the funeral was hectic. 
We rose at dawn and steamed and 
stewed, finally serving dinner to thirty 
or more. After the funeral we had 
about fifty to supper. Our cousins 
living in nearby cities remained to 
visit with those from further away. 

“So nice to have a big farmhouse 
in this day and generation!” 

“It’s always so comfortable here— 
like an old shoe!” 

Then, emboldened, they would 
start to criticize pleasantly. 

“Oh, wouldn’t a fire place be just 
too dear! All those stones from the 
old stone wall.” 

“That stairway is in just the right 
place for an open one. Just rip off 
the partition and put on a _ long 
curved balustrade.” Just like that! 

From the house they turned to our 
clothes. My mother was always so 
courteous, so patient with them. In 
my youth, hot-headed and saucy, I 
wanted her to slam back at their in- 
sinuations but she kept as quiet as 
Coolidge. When she did make a re- 
mark three or four words said a 
mouthful. 
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Une day, maybe two days, our rel- 
atives dragged on—“‘long as we're here, 
we might as well stay over one day 
more.” A few more bags of sausage, 
a side of bacon, a case of eggs and 
quarts of cream. 

They all loved cream in their 
coffee, and Aunt Mary’s fresh butter. 

There was nothing small about 
Aunt Mary—“Ma” we always call her 
at home. Ma cooked with a lavish 
hand. She liked good food; she was 
painstaking with her cooking as well 
as lavish. She who never spent a cent 
on herself, who never wore silk stock- 
ings, who never had but one silk 
dress, made her oyster stew of half 
whole-milk and half cream—heavy 
and clotted. Then, just before she 
carried it to the table she stirred in a 
quarter pound of her own fresh but- 
ter. 

At last they were gone. The old 
Ford which they had all found so 
amusing and jiggly was nearly dry of 
gas and oil. We were all deathly 
short of change and the telephone bill 
would be double, at least. 

But they were gone! “Joy go with 
them—and peace stay here with us!” 

It took us two weeks to get the bed- 
rooms cleaned and closed again and 
the washing all done up. 

Finally a day came when we could 
feel that the results of the “burying” 
were over. But along came old Hank. 

Could we give him the name and 
address of our cousin who was going 
to pay for the grave? We shook our 
pockets out onto the table; we emp- 
tied the baby’s bank and the mission- 
ary mitebox. Finally we borrowed a 
dime from the hired man and so made 
up six dollars for Old Hank. 

When our next cousin died we 
went the rounds all over again. As 
we approached the undertaker we 
strongly felt he had never been paid 
for his part on the past occasions. We 
thanked the Lord that he was not 
hard-pressed to the point of collection 
like Old Hank. So we got out of 
coughing up. 

Again we went to buy our six 
measly carnations, knowing just how 
they would look in amongst the bas- 
kets of spring flowers and the wreaths 
and pillows of roses. 

All our city relations were getting 
ahead while we stuck in the mud. 

“Why don’t you make a_ break?” 
they asked us impatiently. “Thirty 
dollars every week—home on Satur- 
day and Sunday—vacation with pay 
every summer. Shows—style—clothes 
—money—fame!” 
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They were all going to bring their 
children up right. Every advantage— 
music, dancing, singing, college. 

Funny to think of all that now. 
Not one of the children of those cou- 
sins have graduated from college. Not 
one! Yet several of the country cou- 
sins graduated from college, and with 
honors! 

And our clothes! Our mail order 
best clothes! How the city cousins 
looked us up and down! “Why don’t 
you dye this?” Or “rip that and make 





box of “tarnated trash” and burned 
itup. Even then the hogs hadn't died 
yet. When next day they did he 
couldn't figure out what had upset 
them. He didn’t know I slopped them 
with the “devil's rag” as he called it. 
And you can bet I never told him. 
Poor Ma cried when he burned the 
things. She had intended to cut the 
bright silk trifles into strips and cro- 
chet a rug to go in front of the organ. 
Ma could make some good use of 
everything that came her way. 





it over?” “Now I'll send you my last 
year’s dress patterns!” 

And so the donations came—box 
after box. 

With what? Clothes that had been 
moth eaten. Clothes that had never 
been mended. Ma mended our 
clothes faithfully as any little hole or 
tear appeared. They were never in 
such condition as this junk. 

Ma could never quite make up her 
mind that the thought behind the 
deed didn’t make the old rags a good 
gift. 

One day I put on an old red silk 
dress from out of the junk and wore 
it down to slop the hogs. The hogs 
laughed so that they got indigestion 
and died. The colt saw me and start- 
ed running and chased the little Jer- 
sey heifer into the barbed wire fence 
and tore a strip off her side that took 
Pa and the hired man over an hour 
to sew up with white silk thread. 

After they finished sewing up the 
heifer’s hide Pa came up and took the 


Merton Leggett-Gwilliam 


So summer came, and canning and 
haying had the women and men work- 
ing from before dawn (three-thirty) 
until after dark (eight-thirty)—then 
the city vacations started. 

They usually stopped off at St. 
Johnsbury, twenty-one-miles from our 
home, rather than come eighteen 
miles nearer on our branch railroad. 
They telephoned casually for some- 
one to meet them. 

“Lucky farmers! 
their own. 
please.” 

But we never did come and go as 
we ourselves pleased. Any more than 
we stuffed ourselves with the best of 
the meat and fruit and vegetables. 

We had to have some cash income; 
therefore we sold the best of every- 
thing we produced or raised. We 
were frugal to the point of poverty at 
times. 

My mother could not afford a hired 
girl. It was doubly galling, then, to 
have these relatives eating our best 


Their time is 
Come and go as they 











and taking it all “ordinarily”, with my 
poor mother slaving in the kitchen to 
get her work done while our fine cou- 
sins were treated like queens. 

I was a disagreeable kid—long, 
gangling, awkward. I resented all 
their criticisms and bossy suggestions. 

“Why don’t you make Charlotte do 
this or that?” was their continued 
whine to Ma. 

Why shouldn't I have got turned 
against them? It occurred to me that 
in their opinion my father had mar- 
ried a little “beneath” him. They 
were the Smiths. Perhaps this was 
why my mother slaved for them. Per- 
haps it also explained why her own 
cousins so rarely came—never for a 
visitation as Pa’s cousins did. Ma’s 
relatives must have thought us a little 
high hat. 

One summer my mother’s children 
were aged 8 months, 3 years, 5 years, 8 
years and I was 13. She was doing all 
her own work and had two hired men 
to board besides Pa. It was haying 
and canning time. One cousin ar- 
rived with a baby ten months old. 
This meant one baby was always wak- 
ing the other up. It also meant that 
a separate baby wash had to be done 
every day. My mother was very con- 
scientious and would not wash both 
together because of the risk of prickly 
heat or eczema. 

Just as life must have been about 
unbearable there came a letter from 
another cousin—a half-sister of the one 
already with us. This girl was fifteen 
and wanted to see her sister whom she 
hadn’t seen for years. Could she come 
for three weeks? Her mother and 
stepfather (neither one related to us) 
would kindly pay her fare if she 
could bring her little half-sister, aged 
five), with her. 

“Wasn't it nice we had such a big 
house?” 

How Ma ever got through that 
summer I don’t know. There are but 
two entries in her diary. Her death 
at forty-seven was brought about by 
just such unselfish summers and her 
crown must shine all the brighter for 
them. 

How it used to cut me to hear those 
relatives telling Ma to do this or that! 
Her education equalled or surpassed 
theirs. Her patience and tolerance 
almost exceeded any human capacity. 
But occasionally she did have her say. 

She was once grieving over the 
death of a friend. A visiting cousin 
said that personally she never allowed 
emotion to well up within her; tears 
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were so futile. And mother replied: 
“No water ever ran over a dam when 
the river was dry.” 

1929 started a new era—that of de- 
pression. 

It gave our city cousins a new tune 
for their fiddles. They came and 
stayed with the poor country rela- 
tives. They couldn’t keep up with 
our work. They were still cut from 
finer cloth—but they had changed. 

“You're lucky you kept the farm. 
Farmers are the lucky ones.” 

We weren't foolish now, but they 
wouldn't were smart—just 
lucky. 

Our farm income nearly stopped. 
We wore our same clothes season after 
season. And they were wearing their 
same ones, We looked better 
dressed, though, because ginghams 
and percales look neater after weeks 
of wear than sleezy silks do. And our 
low-heeled shoes didn’t grow run 
down and shabby as fast as their high- 
heeled slippers did. 

And we were all just wicked enough 
to gloat over their “hard luck”. 

It made the shoe pinch to have 
them lie abed until noon and then 
stay up half the night. We had elec- 
tricity by then and our bills were 
fierce with so many visitors. 

We never had any extra change for 
gas and the old Model T griped them, 
anyway, so we all stayed home. 

We never had any stamps or sta- 
tionery, they swiped so much. 

But dieting had become a fad. And 
it helped us a lot. No one demanded 
cream and butter like they used to. 

Along in 1934 they began to slip 
away one by one and by June, 1935, 
they were all gone. And glory be— 
not one could afford a vacation last 


say we 


too. 


summer! 

They had all worn out their old 
clothes so we didn’t get any donations 
last year either. 

Our checks picked up and we 
painted and papered the house. Then 
we bought a new car—just another 
Ford—and a cheap radio. 

We are enjoying our “big house” 
now and being stuck in the mud. But 
we can’t explain to outsiders why we 
Yankees are so inhospitable nor can 
we tell them why we don’t appreciate 
wearing out somebody's old clothes. 
We can enjoy poverty when it’s our 
own and keep on our own stubborn 
road — interpreting life according to 
our light. 
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DREAMS 


Dreams and Observa- 
tions, beginning here, 
you will notice, con- 


tinues through the 





book as simply 
“D and O” 


NoveMBER, 1888 


This was the first time Samantha 
Snow had sat down all the morning. 
The night before she had worked late 
mending Joseph's trousers, sewing 
buttons on for Andrew and cleaning 
and pressing John’s coat. All the men 
folks had come home to vote. She 
had filled them up on sausages and 
griddle cakes for breakfast against a 
session at the polls in the village. At 
the last minute she had to hunt up 
father’s coon-skin cap, help tie his 
muffler under his ulster, then rush 
back into the house to get a clean 
bandanna for Hiram. 

“Ain’t this the excitingest election 
you ever knew, Mis’ Snow?” asked 
Sarah Jane who had just come in to 
set for a minute. 

“Yes, I admit all them rallies and 
torch-light processions do stir you up 
considerable.” 

“Don’t it make you just crazy to 
vote?” 

Samantha laid down the mitten she 
was knitting on, stopped rocking and 
pulling herself up. “Land sakes, no,” 
she blurted out. “You ain’t taking 
up with any of them new fangled no- 
tions, are you Sarie Jane? Why, if 
there is just one leetle thing a man 
can do all by hisself, I says, let him do 
it.” 

Contributed by Caroline Fuller, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


A Few EXPRESSIONS 


“He pries up the sun with a crow- 
bar’—said of a man who gets up very 
early in the morning. 

“The wind blew straight up and 
down”—a gale . 

“So crooked he couldn't lie straight 
in bed”. 

“Looking for salt pork and sun- 
down”—when a hired man shirks. 

“Faster than a cat lapping chain 
lightning”. 

Contributed by Charles A. Wright, 
West Rumney, N. H. 
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& OBSERVATIONS 
By the Collector 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item 
accepted for this department 


Goop JUDGE 


Uncle Otis Hager was considered 
by all his neighbors as a man of ex- 
cellent judgment. Uncle Otis was of 
the same opinion himself. Otis was 
“along in years and wuth some mon- 
ey". 

One time when asked about his 
ability to judge the worth of property, 
he replied: “Wa-al! Yes, I can tell 
what a piece of property is wuth the 
minute I put my eyes on’t. It may 
sell for more, it may sell for less, but 
that don’t affect the value on’t.” 


Contributed by L. A. Taggart, 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


AN INCIDENT OF THANKSGIVING 
Copied by Katherine C. Meader, from 
an old History of Dover, Mass. 
published in 1714 

When ye services at ye meeting 
house were ended ye council and the 
dignitaries were entertained at ye 
house of Mr. Epas, on ye hill near by 
and we had a bountiful Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner, with bears meat and ven- 
ison, the last of which was a fine buck 
shot in ye woods near by. Ye bear 
was killed in Lynn Woods near Read- 
ing. 

After ye blessing was asked by Mr. 
Garrich of Wrentham, word came 
that ye Buck was shot on ye Lords 
Day by Pequot an Indian, who had 
come to Mr. Epas with a Lye on his 
lips, like Annias of old. 

Ye Council therefore refused to eat 
ye venison but it was afterward de- 
cided that Pequot should receive 40 
stripes save one for lyeing and pro- 
faning ye Lords Day, and restore to 
Mr. Epas ye cost of ye deer. 

Considering this a just and right- 
cous sentence on ye sinful heathen 
and that a blessing had been craved 
on ye meat, ye Council all partook of 
it all but Mr. Shepherd whose con- 
science was tender on ye point of ye 
venison, 


Rev. L. Conant, Danvers, Mass., 1714. 
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MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA 


By Paul S. 


McElroy 


The author, a graduate of Wesleyan University, took a Master’s 


Degree at Columbia, and Divinity Degree from the Union Theo- 


logical Seminary. He is now the 


Church in the town 


HE early settlers of Man- 
chester built substantial 
, homes along Saw Mill 
CS? Creek just above its out- 
let to the Sea. Some of those early 
hearth-heated homes are still lighted 
with the old fashioned oil lamps... 
and many of the present residents are 
nobly endeavoring to perpetuate the 
ancient (if not antiquated) traditions 
of their New England forebears. The 
reluctance of these conservatives to 
make changes was reflected recently 
in the boast of one of its prominent 
citizens, and a college graduate at 
that. He said, ‘I have always voted the 
Republican ticket and so did my fath- 
ers before me, and I shall continue to 
do so as long as I live.’ 

“Even today officers are still elected 
to the obsolete positions of Pound 
Keeper, Field Drivers, Fence Viewers, 
Measurers of Wood and Bark, and 
Measurers of Lumber...” 

So read the essay. 

“...And are you from the East,” 
queried a rather breezy fellow trav- 






minister of the Congregational 


whereof he writes. 


eller who was obviously from the 
West, as he glanced over my shoulder 
at the title of the essay I was reading. 

“Yes, my home is in Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Massachusetts,” I proudly 
answered. 

“Oh, I have been there”, said my 
acquaintance, “but attractive as that 
town is, I would not live in New 
England on a bet. They're so immune 
to progress there that they wouldn't 
make a change, even if it was to their 
own advantage. Why, things change 
less in New England than in the Ori- 
ent. Of course, if you enjoy such 
adherence to the status quo why you 
may like such an environment, but 
as for me, I want to live in a progres- 
sive section of the country where 
things are happening, where people 
are forward looking... not in a 
place where people still go to bed by 
lamplight.” 

“What you say may be true,” I re- 
joined, seizing the first pause in my 
friend's sweeping condemnation. 
“But,” I went on, “that is only one 
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side of the picture, and a rather pre- 
judiced viewpoint at that. Let me give 
you a few facts about this conserva- 
tive New England town. 

“How many towns of 2,700, or even 
larger population in the progressive 
west,” I began, “own an up-to-date 
ambulance that is at the service of 
any resident of town free of charge? 

“How many progressive western 
towns maintain an attractive park 
and picnic grounds with pavilion, 
ball grounds for the citizens of town 
and their friends? 

“How many townships or even cit- 
ies outside conservative New England 
can boast of a fine stone cemetery 
chapel to accommodate families de- 
siring such a place for funeral serv- 
ices? 

“Of course, not all towns are acces- 
sible to a beach, but how many com- 
munities can boast of a well regulated 
beach with bath houses free for its 
residents and invited guests? 

“How many towns outside New 
England are progressive enough to 
want to preserve their beauty by pur- 
chasing large wooded tracts of land, 
that would be otherwise sold for lum- 
ber? 

“How many townships are suffi- 
ciently community-minded to invest 
in 7 trucks of fire apparatus (which 
reduces insurance rates immensely) 
and two police vehicles? 

“Unlike many of the commonly re- 
garded progressive towns of the West, 
this allegedly conservative community 
holds free public forums on current, 
controversial issues. 

“How many other towns or cities 
give to their residents the service of 
clearing all sidewalks of snow in win- 
ter?” 

I didn’t mention that Manchester 
was one of the first communities to 
establish a dental clinic for school 
children. Housed in one of the school 
buildings is a dental office with two 
chairs where a first-class dentist and a 
dental hygienist care for the teeth of 
all the school children. Appointments 
are made for each pupil, and for any 
work done on the teeth a small charge 
of twenty-five cents is asked. The town 
itself subsidizes the budget of the 
clinic. 

“These”, said I, as we neared our 
destination, “are just a few of the real 
progressive, forward looking aspects 
and communal benefits accruing from 
living in a conservative New England 
town, like Manchester-by-the-Sea.” 

“But you pay well for all these ad- 
vantages,”” retorted my friend. 
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“Oh, not so much”, I was happy to 
reply, “only twenty-five dollars a thou- 
sand in taxation.” 

“Why,” said my friend in astonish- 
ment, “these folks are veritable social- 
ists, but they don’t know it!” 

“Call it what you will, that matters 
not to me; but let me live in a prog- 
ressive town in conservative New Eng- 
land any day in the week.” 





NOVEMBER BIRCHES 
By Tristram Livingstone 


This is an assumed name, taken by a member 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He uses 

it often...contributes to the large national 
magazines under it. 


I wonder, has anyone ever seen 

A big birch—a really grown-up tree? 
You know, of course, the sort I mean 
One whose trunk can no longer be 
Encircled by a man’s two arms. 


There were birches today for miles 
and miles 

By woods and boggy fields and farms— 

Birches clustered among the files 

Of woodland giants, but slender 
things 

Like growing girls that have not seen 

More than a mere half dozen springs 


Not long enough to learn that clean 

White flesh should not be bared 

For strangers’ eyes to look upon. 

And while oak and ash and maple 
shared 

Their papery rags of dusty brown, 

The birches, on tiptoe by the brook, 

Or in blond grasses where they wade, 

Ears up, paused wonderingly to look, 

Like white does startled, yet un- 
afraid, 

But one old hemlock, foe to sin, 

Hid, as I passed, three dancing trees, 

Spreading her wide green crinoline 

With never a “Pardon!” or “If you 
please!” 


Hemlocks and oaks, with their adult 
mien 

Could tell a tale or two, I guess 

About why a birch is never seen 

Boasting white strength in the wil- 
derness. 








Wedding Bells 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5] 


and island where there hadn't been a 
single one when he was young. It was 
queer, though, how a girl growing up 
there summer after summer, growing 
up and getting married, should take 
hold of him more than all the other 
changes. 

“They'd think I was loony over at 
the Harbor to hear me go on,” he 
said aloud. “Well, maybe I am. But I 
hope he’s good to her, that’s all.” 

Twelve o'clock. He heard the whis- 
tle over at the fish wharves blow. His 
big silver watch was right to the min- 
ute. The time had come round, the 
way it always did. 

Gulls were a litter of white flakes 
on the water round the fish wharves. 
It was so blue and clear that even Egg 
Rock Light showed like a needle thir- 
teen miles off to sea. Captain Si 
reached for the bell-rope and began 
to pull. He could have set it from the 
house, but that wouldn’t have been 
the same. He wanted his arms to ache 
ringing it for her wedding way off in 
Philadelphia. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! 

The clapper clashed at the bronze 
sides, and drops of sweat broke out in 
the wrinkles that seamed his fore- 
head. He guessed they'd think he was 
crazy in the Harbor, ringing the fog 
bell on a morning like this. 
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Once when the late Mr. Augustus 
Lowell was an undergraduate at Har- 
vard, he was standing in a group 
about the Yard. One of the faculty 
expressed displeasure at their loafing. 
Mr. Lowell, with the wit of his fam- 
ily, replied, “We are only eight, sir. 
It takes leaven to make a loaf.” 

Contributed by Ellen Chase, 


Brookline, Mass. 


The modest old township of Deering 
Is nothing much more than a “clear- 
ing”. 
The village is smaller 
Than Roosevelt’s new dollar: 
Some people have glimpsed it—by 
peering! 
Contributed by Ruth Ellen Dodge 
and Shirley Barker, 
Farmington, N. H. 
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STORIES OF OLD 
NEW ENGLAND 
DISHES 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 


Mrs. Bowles, well known for her accom- 
plishments in the antique and historical fields, 
is well qualified to delve for us into the dishes 


that made our old Thanksgiving famous 


(O®§))azev IN THE NINETEENTH 
\\'\ CENTURY, Major Jonathan 
\yi, Grout of a certain New 
~~ England town gave two 
parties in honor of his marriage to 
an estimable widow. The first of 
these social gatherings had _ not 
pleased certain of the bridegroom's 
fellow townsmen for he had invited 
only the families who lived between 
the upper and lower mills on the 
river. The disgruntled neighbors who 
were not on his list declared that the 
Major was getting “high-toned,” and 
their remarks, as such words have a 
way of doing, reached the good man’s 
ears. 







“I'll give another party and this 
time no one’ll hev a chance to mis- 
call me,” he vowed. 

So he harnessed up his best four- 
horse team, collected his guests and 
drove them up to his house with a 
flourish. Then, one by one, he pre- 
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sented the town’s poor to his bride 
and she received them graciously and 
asked them to partake of a repast 
which a local historian describes as 
not only bountiful but most invit- 
ing. 

We have no record of the dishes in- 
cluded in that feast, but knowing 
Major Grout’s passion for pumpkin 
pies, we are certain that at least a 
dozen of the golden delicacies decor- 
ated the table. 

As an eligible widower and the 
catch of the county, the Major had 
been pursued for months by various 
widows. “Which one of us do you 
intend to take?” a coquettish damsel 
asked him. 

The besieged man’s eyes twinkled. 
“Wait til Thanksgivin’ and I'll show 
ye,” he answered. 

True to his word, the Major did 
show them and on Thanksgiving day 
sent to each widow a pumpkin and a 
pint of New Orleans molasses to make 
herself a genuine old-fashioned “pun- 
kin pie.” 

How those forehanded ladies must 
have mixed and rolled the pie-crust 
to form the fluted edges encircling 
the filling made of pumpkin stewed 
for hours in an iron kettle and pressed 
through a colander into good, rich 
milk sweetened with the molasses and 
seasoned with just the right pinches 
of ginger and cinnamon and dashes of 
salt! They used no eggs in those pies, 
for eggs were scarce just before 
Thanksgiving and the pumpkin made 
the filling of the right consistency. 


“Pumpkin pie was an indispensable 
part of a good and true Thanksgiv- 
ing,” wrote Sarah Josepha Hale, the 
authority on the great feast day. 

Mrs. Hale knew whereof she spoke, 
for, as the editor of the famous God- 
ey’s Lady’s Book, she had been tire- 
less in her efforts to establish a na- 
tional Thanksgiving and her words 
put pumpkin pie in its rightful place. 

Pumpkins or pompions, as the Pil- 
grims called them, were used in vari- 
ous ways on colonial tables. Josslyn 
called pumpkin stewed with a little 
butter, spice and vinegar the ancient 
New England standing-dish, and 
Edward Johnson said in 1651, “Let 
no man make a jest of pumpkin, for 
with this fruit the Lord was pleased 
to feed his people till corn and cattle 
were increased.” 

For many years, in rural districts, 
baked pumpkins shared the honors 
with “rye and injun,” berries, roasted 
apples and hasty pudding to be eaten 
with milk as the proper supper dish 
for a growing child. In preparing this 
dish, a small and very ripe pumpkin 
with a hard shell was chosen and the 
stem end was sliced off to form a 
cover with a handle. Then the seeds 
and the stringy substance were 
scooped out until only the solid meat 
remained. New milk was poured in, 
the cover was clapped on and the 
pumpkin was popped into the tin 
baker or the brick oven to roast for 
six or seven hours when it was re- 
moved to be filled again with milk 
and eaten straight from the shell. 

Pumpkins, however, were not the 
only “pie timber” used in making the 
standard New England dessert. Their 
circular slices hung from poles sus- 
pended from the rafters in old-time 
farmhouse kitchens, but apples also 
dried on racks above the fireplaces, 
berries shriveled on cloths spread on 
the floors of open chambers and great 
crocks of mincemeat stood in the but- 
teries. 

The week before Thanksgiving, 
housekeepers made dozens of mince 
pies and set them in the cheese-presses 
in the cold pantries to freeze. There, 
in the fashion of Miss Abigail's forty 
mince pies in The Story Of A Bad 
Boy, they waited, “each one more de- 
lightful than the others, like the Sul- 
tan’s forty wives,” until they were 
brought out two or three at a time to 
be warmed for the mid-day dinner. 

Just as essential as pies to the suc- 
cess of the Thanksgiving feast were 
the puddings which accompanied 
them. They were of many varieties 
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ranging from the aristocratic plum- 
pudding of English vintage to the 
lowly “Gap and Swallow” with its 
sauce of thick maple syrup. 

Among the jewels of the pudding 
family were the floating islands, 
sweetened with rosewater, the flum- 
meries made by turning rich custard 
over cake and topping it all with the 
beaten whites of eggs, and the sylla- 
bubs with their foundations of good 
sweet cream and double refined pow- 
dered white sugar. 

In 1808, Lucy Emerson of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont told “the rising gen- 
eration of Females in our Country” 
who consulted her book, The New- 
England Cookery, exactly how “To 
Make A Fine Syllabub From The 
Cow.” 

“Sweeten a quart of cyder with 
double refined sugar and grate nut- 
meg into it,’ quoth Lucy. “Then 
milk your cow into your liquor. When 
you have thus added what quantity 
of milk you think proper, pour half 
a pint or more, in proportion to the 
quantity of syllabub you make, or the 
sweetest cream you can get all over 
it.” 

However, no pudding for Thanks- 
giving, or any other day for that mat- 
ter, was better liked than the “Tasty 
Indian Pudding.” Such a dish, fit for 
the proverbial king, reached the peak 
of perfection through the _ right 
mingling of Indian meal, molasses 
and whole milk, the slow baking in 
the brick oven, and the occasional 
addition of cold milk to the bubbling 
concoction. 

The brick oven was heated only for 
the Wednesday and Saturday bakings. 
A fire was built of dry pine wood and 
at the end of two hours the hot coals 
were removed and the ashes swept 
out with a husk broom and a turkey’s 
wing. Then loaves of rye and indian 
bread, commonly called “rye and in- 
jun,” were lifted with the wooden 
shovel or peel and slid to the further 
edge of the oven floor. Chicken and 
meat pies and other pies went in next. 
The pot of beans and the dish of 
Indian pudding were placed where 
they could be easily refilled and the 
cakes were arranged in front. Finally 
the iron door was shut with a bang to 
remain closed for at least an hour 
when the cakes and pies were re- 
moved. Then the chicken pies and 
bread were drawn out but the beans 
and Indian pudding were left in all 
night to be made more delectable by 
the long slow cooking. 
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When the great oven was cold, 
“Hard Injun Puddings” were boiled 
for hours in linen bags. They were so 
well-liked in the eighteenth century 
that the historian of Hadley Massa- 
chusetts tells of one or two families of 
the town who consumed three hun- 
dred and sixty-five such puddings 
yearly. 

Hasty Pudding, stirred up with 
corn meal in a big pot of boiling 
water, was another standby which 
might be eaten in the form of mush 
and milk or could be moulded, cut in 
slices, and fried in pork fat in a heavy 
iron skillet. 

Neither was it necessary to heat the 
brick oven to bake bread, “Rye or in- 
jun” might be put in a covered iron 
pan upon the hearth with coals 





Herbert Waters 


heaped upon the lid and the loaves 
left to bake through the night, and 
the mixture for Rhode Island John- 
ny-cakes could be spread on boards 
placed at just the right angle before 
the blaze of the fire to turn into crispy 
tid-bits to be served with wild grape 
jelly or maple syrup. 

The New England colonists learned 
the value of corn as a food from the 
Indians and from them assimilated 
such words as samp sagiminity and 
hominy into their language and the 
various forms of the grain into their 
diet. The Indian name nokehick for 
a meal of parched corn turned almost 
inside outward and white and floury 
was pronounced “ho-cake” by the 
English. 

M’sickquatash, the Indian word for 
corn boiled whole, became the succo- 
tash of the Pilgrims when they com- 
bined corn and beans. As time went 
on, however, succotash developed into 
a more elaborate dish made of large 
white beans, hulled corn, corned 











beef, salt pork, chicken, white turnip 
and potatoes and in this form was a 
famous food of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts where it was served again and 
again at celebrations of Forefathers’ 
Day on December 22. 

If you are a New Hampshire Yan- 
kee, you have heard about and per- 
haps have eaten bean-porridge and 
salt-rising bread. The porridge was 
made by boiling beans in corned 
beef liquor and thickening the mix- 
ture with Indian meal. It was hard- 
ened in quart bowls and when taken 
out each one of the molds was hung 
up in the buttery by means of a loop 
of strong string laid over the edge of 
the bowl before the porridge was 
turned in. When eaten, slices were cut 
off and heated in a skillet. Salt-rising 
bread was prized because it required 
no yeast to make it rise but was start- 
ed from a batter which fermented in 
about five hours. 

Although wheat flour was used 
sparingly in the back country, nearly 
every family tried to keep a little on 
hand to make cakes and hot biscuits 
for neighborhood tea-parties and for 
the Thanksgiving cooking. By the late 
eighteenth century white flour had 
ceased to be a luxury among the well- 
to-do families of the Piscataqua reg- 
ion. Certain hostesses were famous for 
foods they served. Lady Pepperell of 
Kittery, the granddaughter of Chief- 
Justice Samuel Sewell of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and wife of the Amer- 
ican baronet, Sir William Pepperell, 
was lavish with her rusks made by a 
rule preserved in the family for many 
years. Ten pounds of flower and 
twenty eggs were used in making 
them. The culinary reputation of 
“Lady” Langdon, wife of John Lang- 
don and the best known hostess of 
her day, rested upon her delicate 
pound cake. 

At prim New England tea-drink- 
ings when the best china, linen and 
silver were brought out in honor of 
neighbors who might have driven 
miles over the drifts of snow for a 
friendly visit, seed-cake supplement- 
ed the pies, doughnuts and cheese 
and cold meats set out for the guests. 
It was made in various ways. In the 
country—eggs made it light, but in 
the towns where there were bakeries, 
yeast was purchased to leaven it. To 
assist the readers of Godey’s in pro- 
ducing the popular tea-cake, Mrs. 
Hale formulated the following direc 
tions in rhyme: 
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A SEED CAKE 


Get a tin, and as soon as you’ve but- 
tered it o’er, 

To assist it in turning out nicely pro- 
cure 

Half a quartern of dough which your 
baker will bring 

When he comes round with bread, if 
he has such a thing, 

And he must be a curious tradesman 
indeed 

If he cannot supply it at once. To 
proceed, 

Set it down by the fire to rise for a 
time, 

Then obtain half a pound of fresh 
butter—mind prime— 

And three pounds of powdered loaf 
sugar—the best— 

With some caraway seeds—say an 
ounce—with the rest, 

Mix them up in the usual way, and 
the cake 

May be placed in a moderate oven to 
bake. 

The old New England dishes car- 
ried with them a tradition of intimate 
kitchen knowledge that many of our 
modern dishes do not. Today, per- 
haps even Mrs. Hale herself might be 
inclined to something more like this: 


A SEED CAKE 
Call up the grocer and ask for a cake 
“Something like Mother use to bake” 
It won’t be the same won't taste 
as good, 
But that won’t matter, it'll still be 
food. 
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RELIEF NOTE 


From the American Weekly Mer- 
cury, issue of November 20, 1721, 
from Boston: 

We hear from Amesbury, That the 
generous and charitable Captain of 
that Place, Lately warned his Com- 
pany to appear at the Place of Par- 
ade, well armed with their Axes in- 
stead of their Firelocks; after which 
he marched them into the woods, 
where (with invincible Courage) 
they slew as many Trees as made 30 
Cords of Wood, and carted it to the 
Water side, in order to be brought 
hither, for the Relief of the Poor of 
this Place. 


Contributed by Kenneth P. Wood, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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if AME AA WANES GAMWUBILEIR 


HERE'S A NEW ENGLANDER WHO POINTS WITH PRIDE TO HIS 
GENTLE ART OF “HEADS I WIN ...TAILS YOU LOSE” 


By Albert F. Rogers 


Mr. Rogers is located on the Maine-New Brunswick border. 


Besides gambling, he likes fishing ...and he modestly admits he 


is the uncrowned cribbage champion of Aroostook . 


.. will defend 


his title at a moment's notice... 


<< AMBLING IS A SIN—or so they 
tell me. 

From earliest childhood 
I have been taught that 
gambling is terrible, it’s immoral, and 






moreover, it costs money. I suspect 
the latter reason accounts for the dis- 
repute of gambling in Yankee Land. 
Somehow we Yankees have kidded 
ourselves and everyone else into think- 
ing we are penurious, close, penny- 
pinching and what have you. As a 
matter of cold fact we've always been 
gambling fools, and my own weakness 
for taking a chance I lay to the char- 
acteristics I have inherited from my 
Puritan forbears. 

For I am a gambler. All strictly 
legitimate, but, of that, more later. 
Just now I'm interested in showing 
why it’s only natural for one living in 
this land of the Pilgrims’ pride to be 
ready to hazard a few pennies on 
most anything. You've read about 
these first ladies and gentlemen who 
settled on our well-known rock-bound 
shores . . . In those days it wasn’t 
so well-known, but it was just as 
rock-bound. Pioneering, we've always 
called it, but that’s just a euphonious 
term for gambling, with the odds ter- 
rifically against you. Gradually those 
early residents moved back from the 
coast and started farming. The main 
difference between the coast and the 
back country was that the rocks were 








smaller farther back. Anyone who at- 
tempted to farm on these rocky hills 
where the chief crops have been this- 
tles and stones must have been a 
gambler or a prize sap. The pioneers 
had a name for it, though. They 
called it wrestling with the soil. 
Down through the years these prize 
saps hung on, and, not satisfied with 
the chances they were already taking, 
in 1775 they shot the works along 
with some crazy devils on a long shot. 
Just think of all the bets that were 
riding that night on Paul Revere’s 
nag. Right on the nose, too, for there 
was no payoff for place or show. They 
never called that gambling, possibly 
because they were backing up their 
own money with buckshot. Maybe 
that makes a difference, I don’t know. 
Anyway, the long shot—commonly re- 
ferred to as the “shot heard round the 
world”—came through and they've 
been taking the long end ever since. 
Without going too deep into colon- 
ial history—for I'm rather hazy about 
it all—let’s get down to present days. 
My father was, and still is, a country 
minister. Like most clergymen he 
doesn’t approve of gambling, but I 
contend that only an_ incorrigible 
gambler would ever take up such a 
vocation. The chances 
of making a living and 
successfully raising a 
family on a country 














parson’s stipend are so infinitesimal 
that your big-time sport wouldn't 
even quote odds on it. Of course Dad 
claims (foolishly, no doubt) that he’s 
been paid in other things besides 
coin of the realm, and he did get 
away with the job of raising a family. 
Maybe that makes a difference too. 
Anyway he looks like just a gambler 
from where I sit. As for Mother— 
well, she married a minister; need I 
say more? 

So, as I study my background I’m 
not surprised that I’m a member of 
the speculative fraternity. Like all 
stories of degradation it started in a 
small way. Shamelessly I confess that 
I used to match pennies. Sometimes I 
won, but you can’t live high on the 
proceeds from that racket; the turn- 
over is too small. As I progressed 
somewhat spasmodically through col- 
lege I occasionally laid huge sums, 
like fifty cents or a dollar, on the foot- 
ball team. That wasn’t so good either. 
In such cases you're apt to let your 
emotions get the better of that cool 
detached judgment necessary for suc- 
cessful wagering. Later I bet on a 
horse race in a big way. Two bucks 
out of the eighteen dollar pay envel- 
ope went right on the nose and were 
practically guaranteed to bring back 
forty. That’s when I found out what 
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HEREDITY 
I married one of the Coolidge tribe 
(A distant kin, of course) 


He really is a decent chap; 
I could have done much worse. 


But when he sits engrossed in thought 

With not a word to say, 

It’s lonely; but I still can think 

"Twas Cousin Calvin’s way. 

Contributed by Mrs. Philip Franklin, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


ERRAND 

Young Mellie Roger’s mother sent 
him to the store for a can of peas. On 
the way back he saw a bunch of boys 
just setting off on a camping trip. He 
joined them then and there, and 
spent three weeks camping on an is- 
land with them. At the end of the 
three weeks he returned home, hand- 
ed the can to his mother and said: 
“Here's your peas.” 
Contributed by Mrs. John Blakemore, 

Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
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IDLE SONG 
FOR THE COAST OF MAINE 


By Ropeson BAILey 


Mr. Bailey is teaching English composition 
at Harvard and Radcliffe. fishing 
and shooting sketches for outdoor magazines 


. writes 


Iste au Haut, and Isleboro, 
A nd Eggemoggin Reach— 
Curious names to dream upon 
Along a summer beach. 


Curious names and lovely names 
To dream your time away — 
Damariscotta, Pemaquid, 
Wiscasset, Blue Hill Bay. 





a “practical guarantee” meant. Disil- 
lusioned and disappointed I gave up 
smoking until next payday and looked 
for other worlds of speculation—with- 
out horses. 

Along about that time a financial 
comet shot across the New England 
sky. Ponzi settled down in staid old 
Boston and proceeded to capitalize on 
that good old Puritan penchant for 
gambling. He made no mistake in his 
location; his mistake was in getting 
tangled up with the gendarmes. De- 
vout deacons and wanton women 
alike poured in their funds to this 
modern Midas. As usual, Yankee 
inventiveness discovered pleasant 
sounding terms for their gambling 
venture. “Investment”, “Foreign Ex- 
change”, etc. were glibly bandied 
about to weave a cloak of respectab- 
ility for their actions. However, when 
the bubble burst the phrases they 
used would hardly bear repeating 
either in church or brothel. 

Once more I was among those pres- 
ent at the denouement and nary a 
dividend to show for it. My gambling 
instincts were bloody but unbowed. 
From the ashes of defeat I rose again 
to chase that great American rainbow 
—something for nothing. And, in a 
short time, I found it. Down in Flor- 
ida this time, but we New Englanders 
could do business right from here. I 
bought an orange grove, or maybe it 
was a place to start an orange grove, 
I've forgotten which. We all bought 
orange groves or seashore lots—some 
of those golden sands of Old Miami. 
Often you got more than the deed 
called for. You might buy a lot and 
get ten feet of saltwater on top of it, 





to boot. But that didn’t matter. 
Nothing mattered. We didn’t plan to 
use the land anyway. It was bought to 
sell again, preferably for a profit of 
about ten to one. Gambling? Dear 
me! No! “Investing in real estate” 
was our euphemistic phrase. 

It took about a year to recoup my 
finances after that one, but I did it. 
Just in time for the next buggy-ride. 
Amalgamated something or other was 
bound to make you a fortune so I 
started feeding the kitty along with 
every other Yankee who could raise 
the ante. Then came the dawn, and 
Mr. Hoover started peering around 
corners and whispering that he’d just 
seen prosperity. Good old prosperity 
always saw him first, though, so my 
broker kept calling for more margin. 

That’s when everyone got religion 
and swore off. They even wrote arti- 
cles saying that the depression was 
making people stay home and learn 
the real enjoyments of a happy home 
life. Writers proved conclusively that 
folks were happier and more con- 
tented under this forced curtailment 
of extra-curricular activities. Never- 
theless, no politician has ever advo- 
cated continuing the depression be- 
cause of its uplifting effects on the 
public morals. Fingering the old fam- 
ily album soon palled on the home- 
bodies, and the craving for movies, 
action, and easy money returned. 

I had trailed along with the rest of 
the herd. No more gambling for me. I 
went back to the country, back to 
what is laughingly called the simple 
life. The only thing simple about it is 
the guys who live it. After spending a 
summer in Aroostook’s broad potato 
fields, sweating from dawn to dusk, I 
suddenly woke up to the fact that I 
was engaged in the most gigantic 
gamble of my career. The only differ- 
ence between this venture and the 
others was that gambling in potatoes 
necessitates a lot of hard work—and I 
do not care for work of any descrip- 
tion. 

Gradually as I labored that sum- 
mer, the facts of life were seeping into 
my consciousness, and by fall I had 
learned my lesson. Not the old copy- 
book bunk about the pitfalls of 
gambling. No, indeed! But those 
greater truths that were known in- 
stinctively to “Bet-a-million” Gates, 
Rothstein, and other geniuses. Truths 
that the hard working saps never 
learn. Probably the first seeds of un- 
derstanding were planted in my sub- 
conscious mind during the Ponzi era. 
His fine Italian hand had pointed 
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the way to success, but I had been 
misled due to his carelessness in try- 
ing to trade punches with the Post- 
office Department. 

The first great truth is that nobody 
ever makes any money except by 
gambling in a big way. The second is 
that all the big shots get it by cover- 
ing the suckers’ bets. Who made all 
the jack in Florida? Not me, nor the 
rest of the yaps who were buying. It 
was the bright lads who were doing 
the selling. All these years I had been 
on the wrong side of the fence, and 
when once I realized that fact, happy 
days were here for me. After all, the 
more abundant life is merely a mat- 
ter of getting your money laid at the 
right odds. 

As I said in the beginning, I’m a 
gambler. That doesn’t mean that I 
buy sweepstake tickets or play the slot 
machines. No gambler would be that 
foolish. There’s no chance to control 
the odds or to make sure that our side 
will win. There is only one way to 
gamble successfully, and that’s when 
there’s no chance to lose. 

I started a new career, and a highly 
successful one, based on the axiom 
that the supply of suckers is inex- 
haustible. Miniature golf was my first 
step along this new and higher plane 
of life. I never played the game; oh, 
no. I sold the courses. Today there 
are sheep grazing over some of the 
fairways I unloaded on so-called busi- 
ness men who thought they weren't 
gambling. Remember the chain let- 
ters? Well, I’m the guy. I didn’t orig- 
inate them, but I developed them 
profitably. Once again I wasn’t buy- 
ing, I was selling. That was a perfect 
setup while it lasted. No overhead, no 
investment, no hard work. Just type 
‘em and sell ’em. 

And that reminds me of the third 
great truth I learned. It’s simply the 
old rule of stud poker, “Don’t despise 
them because they're small”. It’s lots 
easier to get a dime apiece from ten 
people than to hook one bird for a 
dollar, and the squawk when they find 
they're stuck is proportionately less. 

Right now I'm rigging up a new 
scheme and when its ready I'll let you 
in on it. Probably I'll take you for 
what you've got, but you'll be clamor- 
ing to get hooked, just as usual. I'm 
not even afraid to warn you because 
it won’t make any difference; you'll 
be right there at the cashier’s window 
just the same. After all, it’s that old 
New England inheritance, and it’s in 
the Yankee blood. You just can’t help 
it. 





California, Here I Go 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7] 








“furniture-makers” of its Olympus, 
Hollywood, which ballyhoos itself 
even to itself—no! 

Yes, I am a New Englander. And 
now, despite all honest attempts to 
love this foster-land, Southern Cali- 
fornia, despite the sincere efforts to 
accept, cherish and advertise its tem- 
perament, climate and ballyhooed ad- 
vantages, I find my nostalgia only 
increasing with time. I go back be- 
cause I prefer living among those 
whom one cannot know save after a 
long, long time and who thus are 
still full of surprise after years of 
knowing. The New Englander is re- 
putedly crabbed, aloof, penny-pinch- 
ing, dour. However that may be, his 
is an individuality which can endure. 
It is the antithesis of the Californian 
temperament; it lacks the obvious 
largesse, the openness which spreads 
one person wide to another's casual 
curiosity. But that, I think, is an 
economy as valid for the minds as any 
other for the pocketbook. 

Keep your geometry of palms 
against Pacific sunsets, California! 
Cherish your flowers, your mocking 
birds, your heavy fragrance of orange 
blossoms, your eager mountains. Al- 
ready in my nostrils is the delicate 
scent of New England wisteria by 
night and lilac by day. The flute of 
the hermit thrush echoes from the 
deep pine woods; I hear the early 
motorboat putting out of Province- 
town harbor; I see Nantucket again, 
after Catalina, see Symphony Hall in 
Boston and Koussevitsky raising his 
baton. I look far, and see the mad 
dance of autumn down the New 
Hampshire hills, the dark V of geese 
above a red and orange world. I fol- 
low the familiar boulevard and back 
road, not falt, monotonous, but wind- 
ing, twisting through meadowland 
and hill, among small streams, and al- 
dered ponds. I see the elms of two 





score venerable colleges, the rocks of 
Nahant and Newburyport. 

I take no issue with your advertise- 
ment saying “Come and visit,” Cali- 


fornia. Come indeed. Barnum’s 
phrase was never more aptly fulfilled: 
it is truly here “the greatest show on 
earth”. For one seeking physical ease, 
or the chance to approach Nirvana, it 
may be the best land. And the pure 
Hedonist should love it. But I would 
not settle here . . . not even were I 
to be touched by the golden wand of 
Hollywood. 

I speak to you frankly, California. 
Even though you claim the world 
within your grasp I cannot stomach 
your monotony, the monotony of 
climate, atmosphere and people. I 
have seen your country; I have lived 
a long time in it, long days which 
have been months; months, years. I 
remain a New Englander; I go back 
to my own. But I give you my hand 
and say with Wallace Stevens... 
after all... 

The humming-bird is the national 
bird 

Of the humming birds, 

Hey-di-ho. 
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“Over the river to Grandma’s!” 
But Grandma was not in! 
She had gone to town for a perman- 
ent 
And to take a spin. 


Yes, Grandma’s taking to spinning, 
But not on a spinning wheel! 
Fifty, sixty, seventy-five! 
In her brand new automobile! 
Contributed by Ruth Slade, 
Chicago, IIl. 


A fresh guy got gay up in Woodstock 

And shocked all the people he could 
shock; 

His mug is a fright 

Since Saturday night,— 

A bigger guy gave him a good sock. 


The snappiest flapper in Nashua 

Quite carelessly squandered her cash 
away; 

Her meals now are scant,— 

She tells us she can’t 

Afford but a plateful of hash a day. 


Contributed by Eleanor Vinton, 
Concord, N. H. 
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REAL DIARY OF A REAL GIRL 


SURPRISE PARTY 


A KISSING GAME LEADS TO PHILOSOPHY 


By Edna Foss Page 


Born of elderly parents, who, in turn, had elderly parents, the 


author’s audible memory goes back some hundred years or more 


IXTEEN OF Us ACADEMY 
ScHOLARS planned to give 
Lucy Beane a_ surprise 
party tonight and sure 
enough we did; that is, we gave the 
party, but I am not so sure about it’s 
being a surprise party. Lucy came to 
the door all dressed up in her new 
blue silk muslin and said in a shal- 
low voice, “Oh Heavens!” 

Her mother had made cake and 
frozen ice cream, and we had a nice 
enough time, but a make-believe is 
never really agreeable, let it be party 
or jewelry. 

We played kissing games and that 
horrid old Henry Webster was going 
to kiss me, and of course I didn’t 
want him to, so said, “Henry let us 
play you kissed me. It will be just as 
well as far as I am concerned.” That 
was a foolish remark; every one 
howled. Poor Henry, I actually felt 
sorry for him, but not sufficiently so 
as to make me feel sorry for my part 
of the affair. After that I resolved not 
to be the cause of any more discord 
so went and offered to help pass the 
cake. 

Walter Foye walked home with me, 
and Father detests the entire Foye 
family, so there was a row. Father 
said, “You need a guardian.” That is 
what he always says when he wants to 
express greatest disdain for a person's 
intellect. All I could find out against 
the Foye family was that they did not 
own any real estate, that they were a 
“day's work crowd,” all the way 
through. 

This made me cross, and I said, 
“According to the Constitution, all 
men are free and equal.” He said he 
would punish me if he ever heard me 
talk that nonsense again. He said that 
free and equal clause was the whole 
cause of our present political condi- 
tion. He also said that the men who 








framed that Constitution meant well, 
but that they failed to look ahead and 
see how conditions would develop— 
and a lot more that would please the 
King of England I do believe. 

Poor Walter Foye! I shall be nice to 
him, for he is a good boy and a good 
student. If girls are going to sneer at 
boys whose parents are not real estate 
owners and take up with tough sons 
of rich men, there won’t be much to 
encourage the boys to do_ right. 
Speaking of boys doing right, I have 
always noticed this: Every boy seems 
to be looking to some girl for his 
standard, for his code, for his method 
or whatever one chooses to call it. He 
becomes either a worshipper of some 
one girl whose qualities command 
respect, or he falls to the level of some 
girl who has no standard. In other 
words, a man is pretty much what his 
first love makes him. 

Mother has told me a lot about the 
dangers which surround a young girl, 
but they are nothing as compared 
with those which lie in wait for the 
man. There seems to be no such thing 
as a dangerously bad man, but there 
are plenty of really bad women wait- 
ing to snare the men. Mothers talk a 
lot about everything except the one 
fact that a bad man is just as bad as 
a bad girl. You can tell the difference 
easily enough. There I am only four- 
teen and must my head 
about boys. 

Really it seems to me that it is fine 
to be a woman, we have the say in 
life’s greatest tests. Men say we lack 
somewhat in grey matter, but we can 
make or mar the brains of a man 
every time, so why bemoan a loss 
which is over-balanced? Oh that party 
was funny, shall never forget that 
“Oh Heavens”. 


[To Be CONTINUED} 
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MORE ANSWERS 
TO THE “NICE 
CLEAN TOWN” 

ARTICLE 


In our last issue we printed letters 
from a remote hill village, from Bos- 
ton, and from a small, typically Yan- 
kee, New England city. This month 
we print opinions from a minister, a 
former member of a state legislature, 
a social worker, and a high school 


principal. 


FROM THE MINISTER 
Rev. 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


HE ARTICLE “Nice Clean 
Little Town” hit me, as it 
did a group of us who 
read and discussed it to- 
gether, squarely between the eyes. If 
true such an article needs to be 
printed and THE YANKEE is to be com- 
mended for doing so. Such an article 
cannot be dismissed with a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

My work puts me into contact with 
scores of churches and ministers and 
hundreds of individuals. I am_ tre- 
mendously concerned with the facts 
portrayed in that article, as every 
minister and teacher and _ right- 
minded citizen ought to be. 

The writer asks “Are these condi- 
tions common in New England? 
What is being done about them? 
What can be done?” Searching ques- 
tions, well worth facing honestly! 

As to the first question, “Are these 
conditions common in New Eng- 
land?” Enough so that every lover of 
decency and of youth should be deep- 
ly concerned. Conditions vary with 
the communities. Often the difference 
is due to few dominant personalities 
among the boys and girls themselves 
or the difference is due to a spirit of 
community organization that takes 
care of the real problem of the pres- 
ent day, the use of leisure time. 

Once it was thought that the city 
was the worst place to bring up a 
child, the village or country the best. 
Today the city has innumerable agen- 
cies for the protection and develop- 
ment of youth, too often the village 
has none to speak of. In one town in 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 33] 
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In allowing unedited expression of opinion under this heading each month YANKEE does not necessarily agree with the views expressed therein 


Editorial Note: YANKEE is not a political paper and has no axe to grind in that respect. Never- 


theless, this month our readers have informed us in no uncertain terms that they are interested 


in politics. Hence, we present herewith in as impartial a manner as we are able, these two rep- 


OUR TOWN IS MAD 


The Republican Viewpoint 


By CLARENCE M. WEBSTER 


IDGEFORD WILL VOTE FOR 
a Republican president 
in November. It would 
anyway, but this year 
it'll do so angrily and in hope that 
less sensible communities will follow 
its example. 

There are two hundred and twen- 
ty-five voters in Ridgeford, and one 
hundred and eighty are Republicans. 
Ihe forty-five others are probably all 
Democrats, although there was one 
for Norman Thomas in 1932. 
No one will confess to this act, and 
it was probably merely a gesture in- 
tended to stir the Town’s curiosity. 
Some Democratic town officers are 
always elected: the third selectman, 
one auditor, and representatives on 
several Of course the new 
postmaster is a Democrat, and so is 
the supervisor of W. P. A. work, but 
the Town is only very mildly resent- 
ful about that. A very worthy Demo- 
crat might even be sent as representa- 
tive to Hartford. However, such gen- 
erosity would be a tribute to a worthy 
and honorable individual and not a 
political surrender. On the whole, the 
Town respects its own Democrats as 
citizens even if it persists in staunch 
Republicanism, and until very recent- 
ly it has said very little about its 
political creed. Why boast of acting 
like sensible people should? 





vote 


boards. 


Now Ridgeford’s calm and reserve 
have been broken. For the last two 
years it has been getting madder and 
madder. In November it will vote 
Republican with vicious joy and wish 
it were deciding the whole affair 
then things would be better. Yet the 
small New England Town is not often 
aroused by state or national prob- 
lems. It may quarrel over the Town 
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resentations of YANKEI political 
thought. 





budget or in the Republican caucus, 
but it is rather prone to vote Republi 
can automatically in all extra~-Town 
affairs and let it go at that. But this 
fall everything will be different. Men 
and women who never bothered to do 
before will 
cast their ballots for Landon 
Knox. When self-centered Puritans 
get so mad that they talk about a new 
president rather than the next first 
selectman or representative, then the 
state of the Union needs 
after. It's apparent that 
new and menacing has made Ridge- 


so be made voters and 


and 


looking 
something 


ford angry. Never before has it been 
so disturbed by the machinations of 
its enemies. Generally the Democratic 
Party is dismissed as a group of mis- 
guided Southerners and_ Irishmen, 
but this year men are swearing and 
nodding 


spinsters are approval of 


righteously strong language. 


II 

There are three explanations of 
Ridgeford’s bitter Republicanism: the 
hereditary, the economic, and the 
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WE ARE CHANGING 


The Democratic Viewpoint 


By HENRY HUN 


NLY THE MOST FOOLISHLY 

OPTIMISTIC politicians be- 

lieve that all the rural New 

England towns can be car- 

for President Roosevelt this 
November, but there has certainly 
been a change in them during the last 
four years. Before 1932 these towns 
were strongholds of hereditary and 
unthinking Republicanism. The orig- 
inal Democrats were a Irish or 
Italian or Polish families and still 

_| fewer rebels from the old native 
stock; the rest of the town would have 
supported Albert Fall against an ac- 
knowledged Second Messiah. But New 
England's blind allegiance to the Old 
Guard is rapidly being discarded. We 
are beginning to think. 

I ought to know these rural towns. 
After spending my first twenty years 
in one of them, I went to work in a 
small city bank where eventually | 
came in contact with farmers 
wanted loans or investments. 
Now I have retired and am back in 
my old town. I have a good farm and 
a man running it, and besides, I hold 
a few mortgages on local property. I 
get around a good deal in a quiet 
way, and I know how the people 
think. If I it, I know more 
about their social and economic ideas 
than a lot of professional soothsayers 
ever will. Just one more word about 
myself, and I'm through with that un- 
important topic. I always voted a 
straight Republican ticket until 1932; 
then I supported Franklin Roosevelt. 
My desertion of a party I had regard- 
ed as almost divine was made after 
careful thought, and because I had 
finally concluded that the country, 
and especially New England, needed 
a radical transformation in its econ- 
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yvmic philosophy and practice. My 
colleagues in the bank were puzzled 
and apprehensive. Their attitude 
helped me to decide to retire, for I 
did not like being continually looked 
upon as a traitor to “The Cause”. 
They never explained exactly what 
my traitorous conduct consisted of, 
but I got the idea that I had at least 
cast a large stone through the stained- 
glass windows of the sacred chapel of 
Sound Finance. Back here in my 
home town, some of the farmers show 
the same distrust of my political apos- 
tasy, but quite a few of them are com- 
ing around and asking me if they too 
wouldn’t do well to change parties. 

My contention is, and I am writing 
this paper because I believe I am 
right: my contention is that the small 
rural town of New England needs the 
New Deal principles and has been 
helped tremendously already by them. 
Furthermore, I am ready to assert that 
it will adopt a lot more of them be- 
fore long. As I said before, this cam- 
paign will see many of the old-time 
Yankees voting for the Kansas oil 
man, but a transformation in our 
ways of thinking is being made. After 
all, New Englanders are shrewd and 
far-seeing most of the time, and they 
aren't going to be fanatic espousers 
of a useless creed when another will 
help them. 


II 


The most obvious, and I might add, 
the most misunderstood, way in which 
the New Deal has helped the small 
towns is through relief of poverty. 
Here in my town there is not one 
person who is suffering that most 
humiliating of all experiences, being 
“on the town”. The poor people are 
working or being aided by the state. 
Everyone under a certain age contrib- 
utes to the old age fund, and the 
recipients think of their pension as 
merely part of the wages they once 
earned. The younger people and 
those men still capable of working 
have been given jobs, and self-respect 
is kept when a man works for his 
money. The Republicans can say that 
old-age pensions might have come or 
did come now and then under their 
rule, but they must admit two things; 
namely, the new program has greatly 
encouraged state aid of old people; it 
has also given a job to anyone who 
needs one. 

The New Deal not only rescues 
people from economic distress, but it 
does so in a way that enables all to 
preserve their mental and moral cour- 
age. And New England rural towns 
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need that kind of help far more than 
do the cities; out in the country it is 
easy to become apart from your fel- 
lows if you are given reluctant aid 
just to keep you alive. The Old Guard 
wail about high taxes, but they have 
not answered a few simple questions 
about rural relief. First, would it not 
cost just as much to give town aid to 
the indigent as to pay the higher 
taxes resulting from the WPA pro- 
gram? Second, isn’t it better to pay 
for work than to pay for loafing? 
Third, isn’t the worker a better citi- 
zen than the man or woman on the 
town? When the critics can show me 
that their old-fashioned way of alle- 
viating poverty is better than the new 
one, then I'll join them in denounc- 
ing relief projects. And remember that 
I am talking about rural towns: we 
are not yet accustomed to city relief 
and wholesale aid, we demand all the 
individuality that can be left us. 

Then the Republicans tell us that 
the work we pay for is of no value. 
That kind of reasoning is as absurd 
as it is easily refuted. Of course there 
has been some waste, and men have 
loafed, and perhaps a few have re- 
fused temporary and harder work at 
higher wages, but it is apparent to all 
that the small towns have better 
roads than ever before and that local 
labor built them. And when roads 
couldn’t be built, other work was 
done. The last two winters were bad 
ones, and yet the WPA gang shoveled 
out blocked roads twice as fast as 
they ever were shoveled before. And 
during the floods the repair work 
went along swiftly. As I admit fully, 
there has been some waste; that is 
inevitable even under the glorious 
G. O. P. but our new roads, bridges, 
and cleared-up roadsides are proof 
that a lot of men have been employed 
at profitable labor that kept them 
from asking for charity. Think that 
over—isn't it better to get good value 
for a dollar than to spend the dollar 
feeding a pauper? One way you get 
something and save a man; the other 
way you merely keep him alive. 

And better roads mean improved 
marketing facilities, and the increased 
farm values. Yet the old-timers who 
yelled the loudest for a new road last 
year will try to make the younger 
people vote Republican because a 
new President will cut down the 
taxes. But the more reasonable farm- 
ers will remember that they have 
outlets now to market all the year 
round; that they are making more 
money than ever; and that their 





farms have become more valuable. 
It’s going to be hard for the oldtim- 
ers to get far with damning Roose- 
velt and saying that Landon will 
“balance the budget”. The others are 
beginning to realize that the new 
plans and practices are really work- 
ing, and besides, the New England 
farmer gives justice in a stern way, 
and he’ll reward the men who helped 
him. It’s hard to convince individ- 
uals that the various new schemes 
for regulated production of crops 
are going to aid them. New Eng- 
land wasn’t affected as much by the 
A. A. A. as were other sections of the 
country, for our farmers are limited 
in total production of one crop and 
rely on diversified ways of making 
money, but still most of them thought 
at first that any artificial way of 
establishing prices was dangerous. 
They virtually said: “If I’m shrewd 
and hardworking I'll get a good crop 
and good prices; that is, unless the 
Lord thinks otherwise. It’s up to me 
and God—no damned chair warmer in 
Washington can do more than the 
two of us.” But now they are begin- 
ning to realize that something has to 
be done, or they'll never have any- 
thing. It takes a long time for New 
England farmers to change their ideas 
of how to run their own places, and 
they hate theories that are less than a 
hundred years old, but when they 
think back and realize that they've 
been getting better prices for the last 
year or so—well, I hear a lot of 
comments that perhaps after all these 
new schemes are working. And these 
guarded remarks, coming as they do 
from New England farmers, means 
more than vociferous yelling from 
other states. This coming election 
will show that a lot of us see a new 
future for agriculture if we'll allow 
the experts to help us. 

Our rural people are also begin- 
ning to understand another aspect of 
the New Deal’s program for greater 
national prosperity. The wiser ones 
are realizing that the creation of bet- 
ter units of rural living and the bring- 
ing of new families into the country 
will help their towns. Take this last 
project. If selected city dwellers are 
induced to move into the country, 
deserted farms will be bought, new 
houses built, the tax lists will be larger, 
and the storekeepers and mechanics 
will have more trade and work. The 
newcomers can commute to their 
work in the nearby cities and come 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 22] 
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spiritual. All three may fuse together 
into one complex philosophy, or one 
or another motive may predominate 
when a certain situation arises. 

The hereditary impulse is easily un- 
derstood. Ridgeford has always been 
Republican, and why change? Connec- 
ticut may elect a Democratic governor 
or help to put Wilson or F. D. Roose- 
velt in the White House, but the 
fathers and grandfathers of the pres- 
ent Ridgeford Republicans voted 
right, and this generation, although it 
believes in economic progress, is re- 
luctant to discard all the faith of its 
fathers. Nothing short of a complete 
reversal of all G. O. P. principles 
would disillusion a lot of old people. 
It is safe to go even farther and say 
that if Upton Sinclair and Norman 
Thomas were nominated by the Re- 
publicans and Coolidge and Taft by 
the Democrats, the former would 
catch a lot of Ridgeford votes. The 
Town would hesitate, but it would 
conclude that the mere wearing of 
the mantle of McKinley ought to 
change anybody to right thinking. 

But the present discontent isn’t by 
any means explained by saying that 
rural New England has always been 
Republican just as it has always liked 
to paint its houses white and put on 
green blinds. Such a simple statement 
doesn’t begin to tell you why Mrs. 
Clarissa Durkee, aged eighty-two and 
the widow of a deacon, is so het-up 
that just yesterday she said that al- 
though she couldn't walk that far, 
she hoped somebody would take her 
to the Town Hall on Election Day. 
She didn’t know whether she could 
get up the steps, and she wasn’t going 
to have any man carry her, but she'd 
crawl up in order to vote against that 
man Roosevelt. The way she said 
those three words was the equivalent 
of Henry Fullerton’s two-minute des- 
cription of one notable Democrat, a 
description which ended with “a 
(. . .) wrecker-uv-a (. . .) good-guv- 
ernment.” No, Ridgeford is set in its 
ways, but something more than blind 
traditionalism has made it mad this 
year. 


III 
The economic reasons for the 
Town's Republicanism are a little 
more complex. New Englanders hate 
wasted energy or money. They realize 
that poverty should be helped, but 
they would rather pay high taxes for 
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honest relief of sick and aged people 
than the same taxes for projects that 
are obviously manufactured in order 
to give people work. The Town 
makes all necessary expenditures and 
keeps up its roads and buildings, and 
its objects to having men doing use- 
less things, even if they are paid by 
the government. If the critics are 
reminded that this work is designed 





his savings or money put out in notes 
and mortgages. His less fortunate 
brothers concede his right to demand 
these rewards. 

High tariffs and freedom of compe- 
tition have helped the small mill cit- 
ies and the large manufacturing cen- 
ters that are near Ridgeford. It is only 
natural that the Town should want 
to have good markets. 





Waiting for the Returns 


to give poor people some money, 
the old-timers among them merely 
snort and take refuge in profane 
inquiries. 

Ridgeford did not kill many hogs 
or plow under many acres, but the 
A. A. A. enraged them. A hog ought 
to be respected as part of civilized 
living. You raised it as cheaply as 
possible and sold it for as much as you 
could get. You generally made a little 
on the venture, but if you didn’t, 
there was no use passing a law that 
said you should kill one hog in order 
to get more for another. Ridgeford 
farmers never did believe, anyway, 
that scarcity brought higher prices. 
Even if they got a check from the gov- 
ernment and more for their animals, 
they knew that something was wrong 
somewhere. No amount of talking 
could change certain inexorable laws. 
A man raised all the crops and ani- 
mals he could and ate or fed or sold 
them, and Ridgeford saw no need for 
elaborate changes in a simple process. 
Probably the tariff was too low any- 
how. 

New Englanders like to get ahead. 
They want a good living and some 
money put away. All this talk about 
the more abundant life is irrelevant 
to the business of existence. A man 
works hard and saves all he can and is 
entitled to a good rate of interest for 


The same distrust of New Deal 
economic principles is found in many 
states, but rural New England prob- 
ably hates waste more and loves a 
good living and a few thousands saved 
more ardently than any other part of 
the United States. Perhaps the Six 
States are selfish, mercenary, narrow, 
and ruthless—the Democrats say so— 
but Ridgeford’s answer, if it ever de- 
signed to make one, would be: “We've 
managed to create a stable unit of life 
where the poor were always taken 
care of; the others got a living and 
probably owned their places, and 
shrewd, hard-working farmers and 
mechanics saved money”. Facts speak 
louder to Ridgeford than Franklin or 
Farley, and it will go on trying to 
keep economically sound and secure, 
no matter how much the progressive 
and idealistic South calls it reactionary 
and capitalistic. Jim Baldwin spoke 
for the Town when he was talking to 
me. 

“Goin’ t’ vote right, Clarence?” he 
asked. 

“I'm going to vote for Landon, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“What in hell else should I mean? 
Glad t’ hear it. Kinda thought ye 
might've got a lot of fool idears, bein’ 
so long away from here. Still I 
should've known you'd come to your 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 2] 
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back and work on their land. They 
will be valuable additions to the 
towns they live in. 

If new people and cheaper electri- 
city both come, then the new units of 
rural life will be vastly more satisfy- 
ing and productive than they are 
now. There will be no artificially cre- 
ated villages; instead, the present 
townships will be made more effi- 
cient and livable. The southern sec- 
tion of New England is splendidly 
adapted to this new type of semi- 
rural living, for there are cities near 
every small town; there is ample 
water power, and the soil is good. 
There are plenty of farms that can be 
brought back to yielding good crops 
if only aid can be given the newcom- 
ers for a few years. No other section 
of the country is so well-adapted to 
successful de-urbanization, and the 
towns will benefit in a lot of ways by 
the movement. 


Ill 


These benefits that I have just 
sketched, are, in part, the material 
ways in which a more intelligent pro- 
gram of rural life can help the New 
England town; but there is an even 
more important aspect to the change 
that is coming in our lives. Inevitably, 
a better and safer economic life is 
accompanied by a new mental out- 
look. These material benefits and 
their accompanying spiritual changes 
have been needed in New England, 
and their coming has helped convince 
us of the wisdom of the plans pro- 
posed by the present administration. 

New England rural communities 
have been called strongholds of “rug- 
ged individualism”, but I have often 
thought that they are as selfish as they 
are rugged. We have lived in isolated 
independence on separate farms, and 
each man has worked his own acres 
for his own profit and often refused 
to think of other sections of the coun- 
try or even of his neighbors. Yet all 
the time there has been an acute 
spiritual need for more of what we 
now call “socialized living”. I have 
just shown that we have better roads, 
more sensible relief of poverty, and 
increased property values; and these 
benefits are the direct result of the 
new way of treating people and towns 
as part of a larger unit of living. 
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For example, we have stopped 
thinking of poor people as separate 
individuals who must be supported 
by one town; we treat them as recip- 
ients of a national scheme for reliev- 
ing poverty and unemployment. The 
New England town I was brought up 
in took care of its paupers because it 
couldn’t let people starve, but it never 
tried to think of them as a social 
problem. A man “went on the town” 
because he drank, or was lazy, or 
spent all his wages, or was stupid. He 





was boarded out, or, if married, given 
food and clothing and fuel. In the 
early days there may have been some 
reason for blaming a man for not 
being self-supporting; but since the 
depression, a new attitude towards 
poverty has been created. Poor people 
are no longer simply the ones who 
lack rugged strength; neither are they 
outcasts from society; they are still 
part of the town and state and nation 
and are to be aided by intelligent 
relief measures that will help them 
keep their individuality and be use- 
ful members of the community if they 
can still work. The new philosophy 
of social security is being accepted by 
us, and the New England towns are 
growing less selfish. This spiritual 
change is worth more than all the 
roads that can be built, for it insures 
human beings more humane treat- 
ment when unfortunate, and a broad- 
er social outlook for all of us. 

Then, too, the towns are realizing 
that they must take part in other 
programs. If they do not, they will 
find themselves isolated and in grave 
danger of that economic and spiritual 





decay that inevitably accompanies a 
stubborn and vain individualism. We 
took care of ourselves pretty well for 
many years and rather ignored the 
rest of the country; now we are up 
against forces that are too strong for 
us. We are being compelled to be 
more social-minded, and we are be- 
ginning to see that the change is good 
for us. I can see a difference in the 
way the younger men are handling 
local problems. The town is no longer 
a solitary unit; it is a part of a bigger 
program of rural betterment. ‘The 
Sacred Corner of the United States is 
going back into the Union. 

The rural towns must also discard 
a weak and puny capitalistic philoso- 
phy that never did bring them any 
benefits. In a land ideally created for 
co-operative farming, we voted for 
generations with the city financiers. 
We demanded high tariffs because the 
mill owners wanted them. We ad- 
mired bankers and manufacturers; we 
insisted that the Republican party 
gave us sound money and financial 
security. It’s funny, but we did all this 
and yet prided ourselves on our inde- 
pendence of spirit. The truth is that 
the New England farmer is so indi- 
vidualistic that he will even obey still 
more selfish individualists if they 
have succeeded in life; i. e. made a 
lot of money. We have been inde- 
pendent and yet at the same time, 
the dupes of wealthier people. Then 
1929 came, and we lost a lot of faith 
in city wizards. Since then we have 
been slowly realizing that we should 
vote for the people who will help us. 
We are beginning to demand a sound- 
er economic philosophy than the one 
offered by Amoskeag mill owners and 
their fellows. 

All sensible New Englanders are 
now aware of one thing—that our ob- 
stinate and selfish social theories have 
become so dangerous that New Eng- 
land must change them or run ex- 
tremely grave risks. The day is gone 
when the farmer works for himself, 
and the town takes care of all its own 
problems, and the state is a compla- 
cent unit. And so too is dying our 
sublime faith in mill owners and 
bankers who are even more selfish and 
blind than the old-style farmers. 

We must do two: things that may 
seem contradictory, but which in real- 
ity are consistent and logical. We 
must be independent enough to throw 
off the yoke of an outmoded Repub- 
licanism that we inherited; we must 
transform our independence of spirit 
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senses when I heard you loaned out 
a littke money on a fust mortgage and 
started doin’ a lot of your own work.” 

Jim is unusually articulate, and 
the rest of the male voters of Ridge- 
ford express their economic rebellion 
in: “Where’s this country headed 
for, anyway?” Ridgeford may be a 
microcosm of vicious, predatory liv- 
ing, but it doesn’t care whether it is 
or not—its Republican economic 
theories have worked; therefore they 
are right. 

1V 

But Ridgeford’s fierce desire to get 
rid of our Fireside Friend and his co- 
horts cannot be wholly explained by 
saying that it hates change and waste 
and loves a tempered and moderate 
capitalism. The New Deal has 
shocked and wounded certain New 
England sensibilities and ideals, for, 
in spite of his notably pragmatic phil- 
osophy of life, the rural Puritan does 
hold sacred a few notations about 
how a man in public office ought to 
act. 

First of all, any man in office ought 
to know where he is going and how 
he’s going to get there. Planned econ- 
omy is bad enough, but Ridgeford 
feels that “planned” is merely a word 
that disguises utter lack of any plans. 
It thinks that the Democrats are just 
running around in circles trying this 
scheme, dropping it, and taking up 
another. It’s bad enough to make a 
fool out of yourself in a carefully 
thought-out way, but nobody can 
trust a fool who gets into trouble 
blindly. Ridgeford wants a man to 
think before he acts, and to profit by 
past mistakes. 

The Democrats are also far too 
reluctant to realize that they are ser- 
vants of the country. If Ridgeford 
elects a first selectman, that Town 
Father is never allowed to forget that 
he’s in office to serve the Town. A 
representative at Hartford may be let 
off easy, but any one who handles 
money and intimate human affairs 
should be always conscious of his dut- 
ies. The present high officials seem to 
feel that God, and not the People, put 
them where they are, and that sort of 
an idea makes Ridgeford mad and 
very, very desirous of showing these 
Messiahs that they can be ejected. 

We like to have people keep their 
promises. A man can evade an issue, 
or refuse to commit himself, or 
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even make an ambiguous statement, 
but when he makes a clear, unmistak- 
able promise to do something, then 
he is irrevocably bound by his words. 
The Town is very sure now that a 
New Dealer shouldn't be accepted as 
an honest party of the second part. It 
concedes that Republicans can be 
tricky, but it said of a notorious G. O. 
P. boss: “Crooked as hell, but if he 
said he’d do a thing, by God, he’d do 
it. You could trust him if he gives his 
word.” The Democrats do not seem to 
have learned how to combine knavery 





with respect for promises, and Ridge- 
ford therefore condemns them on two 
scores. They are not shrewd enough 
to avoid definite promises; they aren't 
honest enough to keep the ones they 
do make. This is complex, and appar- 
ently contradictory indictment is 
characteristically Puritan. The New 
Dealers are eager to 
eager to forget. 
Ridgeford expects all politicians to 
shoot off their mouths, but the New 
Dealers’ method of doing so is for- 
eign to local minds. It can accept 
empty talk matters of little 
consequence like foreign alliances and 
preparedness and goodwill between 
nations—subjects that really do not 
concern the Town at all—but it hates 
to be confused with a lot of indefinite 
and emotional or indefinite and met- 
aphysical jabber about human values 
and the rights of the corporate state 
and the esoteric implications of life. 
Ridgeford was brought up on a diet 
of forensic oratory about good old 
subjects and some concrete, simple 
discussions of important matters like 
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the tariff and taxes, and it hates to 
have worthwhile problems ignored 
while the glorious future of some 
Utopian scheme is extolled in rage, 
sobs, or algebraic formulas. Its peo- 
ple instinctively rebel against most 
defiances of the concrete. Read the 
old sermons—they said that a man 
sinned and went to hell and burned, 
or else he was good and went to 
heaven. Definite things like that 
could be rejected or accepted, and the 
people knew what had been said. 
Nowadays they are bewildered and 
resentful. What in hell does the more 
abundant life mean, Ridgeford asks, 
and answers by voting against a man 
who'll use such a phrase. 

Ridgeford hates the New Deal's 
desire for socialized living and the in- 
creased power of the central govern- 
ment, not only because it hates indef- 
inite theories per se, but also because 
these special ideas are not relevant to 
the actual problem of existence. A 
man farm and works for 
himself and his family—that is self- 
evident. He also lives in a Town and 
is taxed by it in return for certain 
benefits and protection. Of course he 
has certain obligations to fulfil with 
the state and national government, 
but his real life is spent on the farm 
in the Town. Any political philos- 
ophy that is not based on these ob- 


lives on a 


vious facts is too dangerously inappli- 
cable to be accepted or trusted by the 
average rural resident. 

Ridgeford not only distrusts gen- 
eralizations that ignore concrete 
problems, but it also hates to be 
bossed, and it hates the smiling but 
firm that Father knows 
best. A man not only lives on a farm, 
but he runs it as he damn-well- 
pleases. He pays taxes and obeys the 
law, but he farms according to his 
own notions. Everybody concedes this 
right to everybody else, even while 
the right to criticize is retained. A 
man may be a shiftless farmer, and 
people may laugh at him, but no one 
ever thinks of trying to make him do 
differently. He owns his farm, and 
it’s nobody's business what he does 
with it. Ridgeford admits that a na- 
tion may need a little more control 
than one farm does, but it instinc- 
tively feels that the two units aren't 
so much different after all. At any 
rate the Town resents kindly efforts 
to regulate it, and it agrees with the 
G. O. P. orators’ defense of individual 
freedom. That sterling quality not 
only enables a shrewd man to get 


insistence 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 24] 
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The Democratic Viewpoint 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


into a greater capacity for socialized 
living. If we do not do these two 
things we here in New England are 
lost as self-supporting economic. be- 
ings. But if we consent to become a 
working part of an intelligent read- 
justment of financial and social life, 
we can preserve our integrity of spirit 
and all the other Yankee mental qual- 
ities that are worth keeping, and we 
can also enjoy new material benefits. 
We will be given a transformed spir- 
itual life and a better realization of 
our duties as citizens. The virtues of 
the old unit of life will be kept, and a 
centralized state will help us to devel- 
op our resources and give us the aid 
we need. The New England town will 
regain its old glory and be given new 
courage, strength, and prosperity. 


IV 


The small New England Republi- 
can towns are beginning to realize 
these truths. I have painted the pic- 
ture of our hereditary allegiance to 
old ideas in as black colors as I could. 
In reality I think there is a good 
chance that we will support the pres- 
ent administration in November. And 
even if the small towns do squeeze 
out a victory for the Old Guard, one 
thing is sure—that rural Yankees have 
changed so many of their ideas of 
what good political and economical 
management is, that the Administra- 
tion will find it easy to convert rural 
New England to its philosophy of 
rural betterment. The next four years 
will be marked by even greater 
changes in our ways of handling our 
problems. We are a slow people to 
relinquish old loyalties, and I am glad 
we are, but we are changing fast,— 
now that we have become convinced 
that the possible new concepts of ru- 
ral life will give us renewed prosper- 
ity without any loss of spiritual 
strength; will, in fact, give us re- 
newed vigor. We are going to be 
supporters of the administration’s fu- 
ture plans because they will help us 
create a better New England than we 
have ever known before. 
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The Republican Viewpoint 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


ahead, but it is also a God-given priv- 
ilege. The Town has to be shown 
that times have changed so much that 
it is right for any government to reg- 
ulate private affairs as much as this 
one tries to. To the accusation that it 
is old-fashioned and criminally sel- 
fish, the Town refuses to answer. It 
is self-evident that men get ahead or 
fail by their own efforts. 

Ridgeford vaguely distrusts the 
Brain Trust, resents Farleyesque re- 
wards of deserving Democrats, and 
wonders what will happen to the 
Constitution, but it is even more irri- 
tated by a feeling that it is being 
kidded by the Chief Executive and 
James A. Farley. Ridgeford dismisses 
Tugwell, Hopkins, Ickes, Roper, and 
so on as foolish but serious; Frank- 
furter as a semi-mythical peril, and 
Wallace as a farmer who wouldn’t 
know a farm if he saw one. These 
men are, of course, to be kicked out 
and replaced by good sound Repub- 
licans. 

The rebels could not give a terse 
exposition of what they hate, but 
they sense a patronizing tone, an 
affability that is professional in its 
stage technique, and a back-slapping 
familiarity. They are surprisingly 
free from all prejudice against the 
“city man” or evidences of superior 
culture, but it’s dangerous work try- 
ing to stage an act in order to delude 
or dazzle them, and they understand 
harsh, sarcastic opposition — better 





than a false note of good fellowship 
and a nod from the Squire. A man 
can make mistakes and be forgiven; 
be obstinate and ugly and only be 
cursed, but he should not try to soft- 
soap and delude hard-headed New 
Englanders. The fireside act isn’t go- 
ing over very well in Ridgeford, and 
no one wants to be called by his first 
name by Big Jim. 


V 


Ridgeford is mad and will stay mad 
until a lot of changes have been made 
in our political and economic philos- 
ophy and personnel. The Town 
doesn’t give a damn whether it’s for- 
ward-looking or hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned—it knows that certain cherished 
ideas of how problems should be 
handled are being jeered at and dis- 
carded. Its one hundred and eighty 
Republicans, and they will be joined 
by some of the Democrats, will march 
to the Town Hall in November in 
much the same spirit in which their 
ancestors whacked Cavaliers over the 
head with sabres, ended King Phillip’s 
War, and marched through Georgia— 
only this time the women will go right 
along with the men. Apparently the 
rest of the country is supinely re- 
signed to being kidded and bulldozed, 
but Ridgeford is not going to see its 
country utterly ruined without at 
least trying to do something about it. 
Only a few of the more articulate 
will be able to explain why they are 
so grimly bent on keeping the coun- 
try safe from democracy, but they all 
feel that a crisis is at hand. 





The editor of a non partisan publication receives the election results—Dublin Opinion 
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NEW ENGLANDERS 
MAKING GOOD IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


No. 8 


E. Robert Stevenson 


T MAY BE SAID with some ac- 

curacy that Bob Stevenson 

. . . Elias Robert, if you're 

one for long names . 
editor-in-chief of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican-American, is 
making good in New England be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, he has been 
doing so since what might be called 
the mid-Della Fox or pre-Gibson per- 
iod of 1907, when Yale had finished 
with him and he was allowed to walk 
out of those vaulted halls with a hard 
earned diploma and the assumption 
that he was undoubtedly the new 
Barnum of amusement. The fact that 
he became a reporter on that now ex- 
tinct, though at one time greatly hon- 
ored journal, known with a rococo 
flourish of the day as the New Haven 
Palladium, has everything to do with 
it. 

Had that first venture in writing 
lyrics and buying scenery for a “tab” 
show of his own concoction been the 
success his Yankee mind imagined, 
the fate, or rather the good fortunes 
of not a few young reporters would 
have been seriously affected. For Bob 
Stevenson has trained several hundred 
of them; particularly in the days 
when he ran the city desk of that 
stern old sheet, the Springfield Re- 
publican. 

A rather coy group-picture of Mod- 
ock, the Ringling elephant, embel- 
lished by the greatest of all press 
agents, Dexter Fellows, on one side, 
and by Waterbury’s distinguished 
though at the time somewhat appre- 
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hensive editor on the other, is a re- 
minder that it was Bob Stevenson 
who first succeeded in getting a pho- 
tograph into the pages of the Spring- 
field paper. This Modock essay in 
photography was produced two years 
ago as a sort of anniversary memento 
of the Springfield adventure, and 
hangs on the Stevenson office wall . . 
will probably continue to do so until 
the day when, out of sheer envy and 
covet, I manage to swipe it. 

Bob, then a reporter, had made a bet 
with Fellows that he could get a pic- 
ture of the elephant into the morn- 
ing edition. Not so much as a thumb- 
nail cut had appeared heretofore. 
Stevenson took his courage in hand 
and disappeared behind the chief's 
door. In an hour or so, I believe, 
perspiring as only an embarrassed but 
determined young reporter can, he re- 
turned triumphant; and Modock’s 
likeness along with a good circus fea- 
ture story burst into print. The 
Republican had broken its most rigid 
rule. 

The fact that Bob Stevenson has 
hoped his own son would be a news- 
paperman in the course of time is 
good indication of the fun he has had 
being one himself. Not long ago in 
my brazen way I pinned him down to 
explanations while Sinclair Lewis 
fidgeted in the Stevenson drawing 
room, wondering when his host and 
Yale classmate would appear. 

For one thing, almost as soon as 
he left college he decided that any 
work can be fun. He did everything. 
He taught school, which after all is 
pretty tame to reporter-minded youth. 
He worked front and backstage at the 
old Hyperion, some of the time writ- 
ing up New Haven theatricals for the 
New York papers. 

Bob Stevenson has had a good time 
being a newspaperman because he 
has somehow managed to do all the 
outside things most of us want to do 
...and don’t. Very likely no report- 
er in his cups ever referred to him as 





the “old hellion” because as an edit- 
or-in-chief he is still the lanky, kindly 
youngster who fiddled around with 
curtain ropes the night a New Haven 
audience made up its mind whether 
or not Tell Me Pretty Maiden was 
sufficient reason to pronounce Flora- 
dora a hit. 

On Washington's birthday he has 
been known to chisel his way up the 
ice of that peak in the White Moun- 
tains named for the first President of 
the United States. A man’s climb in 
summer to say nothing of February. I 
suppose we should see some secret 
yearning behind the fact that he col- 
lects miniature porcelain and Staf- 
fordshire figures by the hundreds. But 
he probably does so because it’s fun 
for intelligent men to collect any- 
thing. 

Of course he is a clubman as well 
as being a Mason and an Episcopal- 
ian. Dozens of clubs. For instance 
he’s a member in good standing of 
the Organ Pumpers’ Association, 
meaning that as a boy he did an aw- 
ful job on the bellows of his local 
church. 

I believe last year he made the key 
address of one gathering while, 
though possessed of a fine crop of 
iron-gray hair, he was classed as Pro- 
gressive Baldness, and became a mem- 
ber of the Baldheaded Club of Ameri- 
ca. A committee has been appointed 
this year, by the way, to make a thor- 
ough count from forehead to the back 
of his neck, and submit a formal state- 
ment to the president of the organiza- 
tion as to whether he has lost enough 
hirsute ground to be allowed to con- 
tinue as one of the brothers. 

Bob Stevenson making good in New 
England? Of course he is, and he 
always has. Laying aside all these 
purely ephemeral facts, he happens 
to be, one of the best-liked editors 
New England has ever had. And he 
has made the Republican and Ameri- 
can two of the finest newspapers of 
their kind in the country. 
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BOOK TALK BY MAUDE W. SCHRADER 


A Review of New England Books 


Mrs. Schradei 


White Banners, by Lloyd C. Doug- 


las. (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). 


Dr. Douglas frankly tells us he 
writes his books, the last one being 
Green Light, for those restless indi- 
viduals who need and want stabiliza- 
tion and personal peace. We, there- 
fore, should only criticize the book 
from this viewpoint. He has again 
fulfilled his purpose. His heroine, 
through precepts, character and genu- 
ine understanding of human failings, 
walks through the novel uttering 
words of warning, good cheer and 
quaint philosophy that undoubtedly 
make the world a finer place in which 
to live. She carries her own cross, but 
instead of its being a heavy burden, 
it becomes a white banner. 

Dr. Douglas is now resident in New 
England. His home is in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


The Old Ashburn Place, by Mar- 
garet Flint. (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 


This $10,000 prize novel has a true 
New England background; the setting 
is in Maine, and the Ashburn family 
have the devotion and loyalty of 
every member of the family, and a 
repressed devotion, always making 
light of sacrifices, characteristic of 
Yankee homes. The story revolves 
around the oldest son, Charlie, the 
boy and man who bore the brunt of 
the family affairs. The author tells us, 
“he was as homely as a stump fence, 
yet there was a rugged self-respect, a 
quiet dignity of bearing, saved from 
pompousness by the keen, alert rest- 
lessness of his eyes.” As the novel opens 
we see him “a lonely, hard working 
old fossil, whose life had been given 
over to gaining happiness for everyone 
but himself.” The rambling home had 
first been a log cabin, then gradually 
it expanded as so many homes have 
done (as Will Rogers once said, “The 
Yankees have so many little houses 
hitched together”). Country life is 
admirably shown. The lack of funds, 
but still managing, the mother so 
anxious to send her children to school 
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and college, but only the brightest 
having the opportunity, the dances at 
Henry's dance hall, the girls that 
came into Charlie’s life, all accom- 
panied by Pop’s philosophy, produce 
a gathering storm, repressed, yet vio- 
lent in its undercurrent of emotions, 
as the drama of desire reaches its cli- 
max. Each character is clearly indi- 
vidualized, and the inner conflict of 
loyalty is handled with rare skill. 


GENERAL 
Puritans at Home by Clarence M. 
Webster. (Harcourt, Brace, $2). (An 


intimate view of New Englanders and 
New England.) 


YANKEE readers have learned to 
know this author through his several 
articles written for this magazine. 
These articles, together with many 
are contained in this book. 
Mr. Webster has taken up his cudgel 
against the whispering campaign that 
New England is dead. Through these 
essays he describes a town in Con- 
necticut, with its local history and 
its continued individuality. He, very 
whimsically, draws a picture of a few 
would-be “village improvers”. The 
Puritan definition of incorruptibility, 
his interest in trading, his political 
probity and obedience to town laws 
are all skillfully analyzed. 

His story The Call, gives a dram- 
atic interpretation of a part of rural 
New England little discussed and is 
exceedingly well-done. Nowhere in 
our reading have we seen a finer com- 
prehension of New England traits 
than Mr. Webster has displayed. New- 
comers should read this book and be- 
come more understanding. As he so 
aptly says, “The towns become mod- 
ern yet they still remain the strong- 
hold of Puritan consciousness 
and individualism.” 


others, 


civic 


Vermont Summer Homes, by Dor- 
othy Canfield. (Vermont Bureau of 
Publicity. Free. Montpelier, Vt.) 

There is always magic in Dorothy 
Canfield’s pen, and more especially 
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when she writes on a subject she feels 
keenly. This is another of those most 
attractive brochures of which I wrote 
last month. New England is calling 
to men and women whose vocations 
as well as avocations are prompted by 
trained and fertile minds. It is this 
group that Dorothy Canfield is invit- 
ing to Vermont because of certain 
traits of similarity between these 
people and Vermonters. Both desire 
to be friendly, yet to be left alone. 
They are interested in certain human 
qualities, though they are not condu- 
cive to the making of incomes. The 
author, through this little booklet, 
has shown Vermont from every angle, 
stressing particularly its friendliness, 
—not bragging, not boasting, not 
boosting, but with every line bring- 
ing the rural charm and restfulness to 
the reader's attention. She invites new 
friends to seek out Vermont, the kind 
that will keep Vermont unspoiled and 
will hold elements of Ver- 
mont to its old American tradition. 
New the 
proach turn 


the best 


Englanders ap- 
of their 
thoughts to Thanksgiving and the 
family party. Housewives begin to 
plan for the dinner and supper that 
the rest of the world’ may well envy. 


upon 
November 


The New England experts in cookery 
are prolific contributors to the litera- 
true of the culinary art this autumn. 


Good Cooking, by Marjorie Hesel- 
tine and Ula M. Dow. (H. M. $2.50). 


edition. 
brides 


A revised 
Especially 
and cooks in the making. 


and enlarged 
recommended to 


The Boston Cooking Se hool Cook 


Book (Fannie Farmer’s) (L. B. $2.50). 
Brought up to date. 
Alice Bradley Menu Cook Book. 


(Macm. 2 vol. $1 each). 


Gives good advice, excellent com- 
binations, simple descriptions. 


1 Book of Menus with Recipes, by 
Della T. Lutes. (Putnam $2.50). 


Unusual, economical with witty re- 
marks on the menu of the day. 


French Home Cooking by Claire 
DePratz edited by Day Munroe (Dut- 
ton. $r). 


An interloper, but adapted to the 
New England kitchen which delights 
in makin’; something different. 


dtd KOE E 


Harvard Has a Homicide by Tim- 
othy Fuller. (Atlantic Monthly Press 
L. B. $2.) 


The spirit of youth pervades the 
pages of this first book of Mr. Fuller's 
(Harvard ’36). It is not a humorous 
mystery, yet the conversation brings 
many a chuckle. No 
care much for the murdered professor, 
in fact, all rather 
pleased over his death, and as he was 
a bachelor, 
tanglements. 


one seems to 


concerned seem 


there are no family 
Mr. Fuller his 
youthful characters speak in the vern- 
acular of the day. 
vard 


en- 
has 


He knows the Har 
and 
by college students which he employs 
often. Jupiter 


indifference methods used 
Jones, a graduate 
student, who discovers the body, is 
unlike the usual amateur sleuth, being 
much given to speech. It is his wise- 
The cli- 
max is not so dramatic as Jupiter 
could wish, but as the police had also 


cracks we especially enjoy. 


been clue hunting, the ending is most 
satisfactory. This mystery story shows 
that young Fuller has possibilities in 
a writing career; he is daring; he is 
consistently fluent. 
There are no spine-tingling thrills, 
but interest in 


original; he is 
there is the denoue- 
ment and he builds up his plot to a 
logical conclusion. 
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LEARN TO RE-SEAT 


YOUR CHAIRS 


Have 
chair, stool 
bench that 
would like to 
seat? We 
teach you 
to do it. 
either 
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Announcing a New Edition 


NEW ENGLAND 
“BOOKFORM” MAPS 
after a lapse of ten years 


There have of course been vast changes 
during those ten years; new trunk line arter- 
ies... new cut offs... railroad lines junked. 
In the Maine wilderness new lakes discov- 
ered, others previously shown now found 
non-existent. New trails...new auto roads 
penetrate wild lands. Avery back road is 
shown and hundreds of miles of hiking trails. 


The first complete index of all important 
named /akes, mountains and ponds in the 
New England area. 

Two bindings: (1) Dupont “Fabkote” red 
crush grain $3.90. (2) DeLuxe Imitation red 
morocco grain binding, $4.90. The edition 
of your choice forwarded promptly on receipt 
of price. Return in 10 days if not satisfied 
and your money refunded, 
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WOODSIDE 
COTTAGES 


ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


A sanitarium designed to serve 
New Englanders who need 
complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under 
medical supervision. Entirely 
free from customary institu- 
tional atmosphere. 

Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities con- 
stantly in progress... No committed 
mental patients received. 

Founded in 1900, Woodside is beau- 
tifully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


Illuctrated Folder 
With Rates 
Sent on Request 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M. D. 
Medical Superintendent 
F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 
FRAMINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE COUNTRY DANCE 
No. 15 


By BetH TOLMAN AND RALPH PAGE 


Dancing at the Fair 


We never supposed that we'd go to 
a fair and see a country dance exhibit. 
We had always associated satin cattle 
with polished horns, or the latest in 
Diesel tractors, with fairs, but not 
country dance exhibits. But, as you 
probably know, there isn’t anything 
that the Eastern States Exposition 
doesn’t have. 

Thanks to Mrs. Storrow, the exhibit 
was held in a large barn in her model 
New England town, Storrowton, 
where there is dancing every Friday 
night all summer. On each day of the 
fair, as we understood it, there was to 
be a different orchestra, caller and set 
of dancers. Luckily we went on 
Happy Hale’s day. 

Happy Hale is someone we've been 
hearing about for years—a legend, al- 
most, wherever you go. (He told us, 
with neither conceit nor modesty, 
“T’m a well known figure from Maine 
to California.”) We had visualized 
him as you do a legendary figure—an 
old guy with thinning white hair, who 
perhaps would have to sit down to 
call the last three dances. But imag- 
ine our surprise when this veteran of 
thirty year’s prompting turned out to 
look as if this year might be his first 
chance to vote for President! (We 
even examined him in the strong sun- 
light that was streaming in through 
the wide-open barn doors and still we 
didn’t change our first impressions.) 
There he stood, dressed in white with 
a bunch of cellophane wrapped cigars 
bulging out of his polo shirt pocket. 
Just to look at him, built on the lines 
of a featherweight, you knew he could 
dance like a fool. When he finally got 
down from the platform and danced 
a Coming Through the Rye—oh well. 

The orchestra was a trio consisting 
of fiddler, saxophone player (none of 
your over-ripe jazz saxophonists), and 
a pianist, one Louis Delude, who has 
been blind since he was six months 
old. Not a full orchestra, perhaps, but 
one which kept perfect time and 
played the jigs with both precision 
and imagination. 

The dancers made up two sets of 


eight for quadrilles and an adequate 
line for the contras. These were per- 
fectly average looking people of most- 
ly oldish years, fat and thin, tall and 
squat—the kind you can pick up by 
the handful at any typical country 
dance. Like the barn and surround- 
ings, there was no introduction of 
professional quaintness, no feeling of 
exploitation. It was just a neighborly 
group, getting together for a whirl. It 
would be hard to describe how good 
these people were. We have seen just 
as fine dancing in our town, to be 
sure; but not so consistently fine. 
This must, of course, have been a 
culled group which was used to danc- 
ing together. When they did Hull's 
Victory, for instance, the tum tee tum 
tum——tum, tum, tum—you know the 
strain that runs all through it—was 
tapped out in one universal tap fig- 
ure. This step, while it appeared to be 
uniform, was made up of steps as in- 
dividual to each dancer as his own 
thumb print. That, we think, symbol- 
izes all country dancing; the spirit of 
the whole first, the individual next. 
Now to get back to Happy Hale. 
He is one of those callers who make 
history. He keeps the dances going 
with a thousand little “fill-in” calls 
which he has available; it is never 
just a swing your partner with silence 
until the next call, but something 
like, You can swing yours, and I can 
swing mine, I’d rather have yours 
most any time; and never just swing 
opposite lady, but 
And swing that girl across the hall 
Now runaway home and swing your 
own 
Now put your arms around her waist 
And promenade right to your place. 
And he keeps up this interest con- 
stantly; added to that, he bursts into 
occasional tap dancing, or yodels a 
strain or two. 
The program was as follows: 
1. Waltz, to the music of London- 
derry Air, waltz time. 
2. Plain Quadrille. 
. Hull’s Victory. 
4. Waltz, Coming Through the Rye, 
with embellishments of heel and 
toe figure. 
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5. Plain Quadrille. 
6. Lady of the Lake. 
7. Plain Quadrille. 

This last quadrille we can’t remem- 
ber too well, for this was the dance 
that we were pulled into when one 
of the exhibit couples had to leave. 
Since some of the calls were quite dif- 
ferent from the style up our way, we 
had to keep our minds on our heels 
in order not to gum the works. The 
works were not gummed, fortunately. 
Here is the description of a quadrille 
which we took off on the back of an 
envelope: 


FIRST SECTION 
(Music: Miss McLeod's Reel) 
Eight hands around. 
First couple lead to right and four hands once 
around. 
Turn opposite once around. 
Turn partner once around. 
Turn opposite once around. 
First couple swing partners. 
First and second couples promenade around 
each other to place. 
Same couple lead to next couple and perform 
same figures, then lead to last couple. 
Second couple now leads to right, etc. 
rhere is no saluting of partners or 
corners at beginning of the dance— 
another encroachment of impatient 
youth! When turning the opposite, 
etc., a walking step is used, because 
the rapid exchange of partners will 
not permit a swinging turn. 


SECOND SECTION 
(Music: De Camptown Races) 


First gentleman lead to right and swing that 
lady. 

Lead to next and swing. 

Turn around to left and swing that lady. 

All turn opposite lady. 

All turn partners. 

All promenade. 

Here is how Happy Hale gave it, 
as nearly as we could record it “on 
the wing*” 

The head gent lead up to the right 
Swing that lady with all your might 
Lead to the next and on your toes 
Swing that lady with the little red nose 
And now reverse and swing that lady 
That you swung first 

Gents cross over and swing ‘em around 
Lift your big feet off the ground 

Now run away home 

Go swing your own 

And all promenade 


THIRD SECTION 


(Music: Darling Nellie Gray) 
First couple right and left with right hand 
couple. 
Both couples swing partners. 
First couple right and left with opposite 
couple 


Same four swing partners 

First couple right and left with left hand 
couple 

All turn partners 

Allemande left. 

Grand right and left half around. 

Promenade back to place. 

Second couple now lead to right and per- 
form the changes. 

Continue until all four have done them. 

Left foot up and right foot down 

Hurry up or you'll never get around 
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When you meet her pass her by 
Sock the next one in the eye 
Kiss the next one on the sly 
Swing your own bye and bye. 


LADY OF THE LAKE 


Head and every other couple cross over. 
The couple that have crossed over, balance 
and swing couple below. 
Down center with partner. 
Back, Ladies chain and swing. 
Ladies chain back and swing. 
Half promenade. 
Half right and left. 
Another Plain Quadrille. 


FIRST SECTION 
(Music: Turkey in the Straw) 


Head lady turn right hand gentleman with 
right hand. 

Turn partner. 

Head lady stand in center, seven hands around 
that lady. 

Head gentleman turn right hand lady with 
right hand. 

Turn partner. 

Head gentleman stand in center, seven hands 
around that gentleman. 

All turn partners. 

All dos a dos with corner. 

Dos a dos with partner. 

All promenade. 


Second couple now do same changes and 
continue until all have completed the 
figure. 


SECOND SECTION 
(Music: Little Brown Jug) 

Head gentleman turn right hand lady with 
right hand 

(Every gentleman swing to the right 

And swing that lady and squeeze her tight.) 

Head gentleman turn left hand lady with left 
hand. 

Head gentleman turn opposite lady with both 
hands. 

Head gentleman turn partner in center. Six 
hands around that couple. 

The second, third and fourth gentlemen now 
do same in turn. 

First four lead to right. 

Right and left 

Same couples promenade around each other 
to place. 

Side couples lead to right. 

Ladies chain 

Same couple promenade around each other 
to place. 


THIRD SECTION 
(Music: Soldier’s Joy) 
Ordinary form of right and left, ladies chain, 
half promenade and half right and left. 
Swing ’em high, swing ’em low 
Swing your own right on her toes 
Swing ‘em here, swing ’em there 
Swing ’em so they'll land in an old arm 
chair. a: 

Hale told us that he was thinking 
of giving up calling—no money in it 
any more. “You know,” he said, “I 
don’t sit down on the job like lots of 
callers. I give ‘em a full evening's 
worth, calling all the time. We have 
the orchestra tuned to B flat, and I 
can go on forever in that key. Other 
keys are either too high or too low 
for me, and I get hoarse and can’t 
keep going every minute.” 

While we understand Happy Hale's 
point of view, we feel that it would 
be a crime if he were to give up call- 
ing. You can tell that he really loves 
it. 
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it’s time to plan > 
YOUR WINTER VACATION 
im NEW ENGLAND 


People everywhere are talking about New Eng- 
land in the winter. For every winter sport 

skiing, skating, snow shoeing, coasting, or just 
playing in the snow—New England is richly 
equipped. She is richly equipped, too, in com- 
fortable accommodations. By special train or 
over good roads kept clear of snow, throngs will 
soon be flocking to the winter resort sections 


“y 


Whether or not you can get away now, send for 
a year-round vacation booklet. You will enjoy 
— ahead. And you can discuss with your 
amily the exciting possibilities of buying or 
renting vacation property in New England 


AN ALL-YEAR VACATIONLAND 
SPRING 





FREE BOOKLET 


whatever season you plan to come to New 
England, write today for the beautifully 
illustrated year-round booklet. Enjoy the 
thrill of planning ahead. Clip the coupoa 





New England Council, 20 Providence Street 
Boston, Mass 


Please send me free copy of New England vacation booklet 
(YAN-25) 


Name 


Address 








THOMAS DREIER’S 


TRAVELING 





NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 





In a Little Berkshire Town 


All winter long Line Harger writes 
me letters from Miami Beach that 
make me suspect that if he were not 
actually a retired newspaper man he 
would be a real estate propagandist. 
How enthusiastic he gets over the 
excitements of that beach! 

But what a change in 
when he returned to his 
home at Monterey, in the Berkshire 
Hills of western Massachusetts. He 
enjoys being back with the local peo- 
ple who, like the altitude of their 
town, “have a high moral topog- 
raphy.” 

“We like Monterey,” writes Line, 
“because its social trend is modified; 
curry is alien; that gay summer spar- 
kle of night life in night clubs, that 
dizzy happiness acquired in the so- 
called ‘five o’clock cocktail hour’ finds 
no pace and place here. To a sophis- 
ticated traveler, the ‘tripper’ and the 
fortnight vacationist, this lake resort 
might appear very dull, but to those 
who would come for quiet and rest, 
those who care to seek out beauty 
along magic roads, who love tapes- 
tried hills, old houses that are pic- 
tures from between pages of history, 
old cellar holes, woodland voices, and 
wild flowers that offer temple incense, 
Monterey has an indefinable charm. 

“We enjoy Monterey because of the 
laurel and the lady slippers; green 
thickets and mountain trails; spruce 
slopes and groves of sugar maples; 
age-old stone walls and lichened rail 
fences; the storm music of summer 
rains; its lazy sun-blazed mornings 
and the rose-colored lake at sunset; 
cables of cob webs on dewy grass; 
the fragrance from its primeval pines; 
the classic stateliness of the village 
library; its thriving, thriftful, thor- 
ough-going Americanism; Hephzibah 
Heights, from where one may view 
the face of the world like a spread- 
out map; the eternal optimism of 
farmers, born of honest labor and 
attendant pride in ownership; and, 
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summer 
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lastly, that wonderful evening carol 
of the hermit thrush in Dr. Groehl’s 
woods.” 


He Buittr His Gracious House 


Should you visit the little seaport 
of Honfleur, France, they will show 
you the Ship Church, built by the 
men who made the ships which car- 
ried William the Conqueror to Eng- 
land. The architecture is quite unlike 
that of most churches. The very tim- 
bers are braced to stand the shocks of 
the pounding sea waves. All the boat 
builders could do when they turned 
to church building was to express 
themselves in a manner that had 
become habitual. 

Our own New England builders in 
the early days were also influenced 
greatly by the sailing ships that to 
them were so familiar. The lovely 
houses you find along the coast of 
Maine, at Portsmouth, Marblehead, 
in Rhode Island and Connecticut, all 
show the influence of the men who 
sailed the Thomas Caldecot 
Chubb tells us more about this in a 
poem which Garth Cate found for us 
in The Commonweal: 


seas. 





From making stately ships to tread 
the seas, 

Lovely as ladies are, proud-miened 
and fine, 

His eyes and hand had learned the 

_ mysteries 

Of shaping clean 

breathless line, 


white wood to 

Of hewing timbers and then piacing 
them 

Strong-joisted to outlast two hundred 
years, 

(nd yet resplendent as a diadem 

With beauty that can move the heart 
to tears. 

And so, chaste in 
fanlight frail 

As cockleshell and tall white portico, 

He built his gracious house and it still 
stands 


most form, with 


As fair as any craft that sets full sail 

To idle down smooth waves when no 
gales blow, 

Or any temple ever made by hands. 





300 Years of Xmas 
Ann Wilder 


Dentistry in the North Country 
S. S. Appleton 


Old Days on the Youth’s Com- 
panion 
Edward Frentz 


Interlude for Three 
Viola Cummings 


Yankee Hospitality 
Frederic Van de Water 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive 
estates, old farms, camps and shore 
where lake and mountains meet in 
the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 


offerings of 














KENNEL SHOP 

ROUTE No. 2A CONCORD, MASS. 

“Everything for the dog 
We can show you the largest selection of dog 
equ pment that can be found under one roof 
anywhere in New England. A visit to our shop 
will surely interest you. Some choice Cocker 
Spaniels and Scotty pups for sale at reasonable 
prices 


fancier” 


CONCORD 355 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold, 
details of your 
banks, 


Send us 
through 


all Southwestern States 
holdings. All shipments 


J. L. ARLITT, Dealer in Municipal Bonds 
Austin, Texas (Established 1914) 
Registered with SEC, Washington, D. C. 











For Every Comfort 


TIMKEN 
SILENT AUTOMATIC 


OIL BURNER 


J. R. GEDDES CO. 
557 Main St., Keene, WN. H. 














New Hampshire Hills 


FOR SALE 

Modern Country home for Summer 
or Winter use. Especially adapted for 
private family, or for an Inn for Skiers 


in the winter and for other regular 
guests in the summer. 
Beautifully located, and attractive 


buildings with steam heat, electric lights, 
good plumbing, telephone. Artesian well 
water and an amusement barn. 


David B. Plumer 


Bristol, N. H. 
Also Village Property FOR SALE 
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OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND 
No. 2 


Yankees in Canada 
A Letter from Toronto 


By GRACE WHITAKER 


HERE ARE A number of us 
here who are actively in- 
terested, not only in the 
doings of our adopted 
land, but in our own motherland; 
particularly we New Englanders. 
We have a club here in Toronto 
which is composed of American- 
born women, many of whom are 
natives of New England. Founder 
Mrs. Adin E. Bryant, now an honor- 
ary member, is living in Marlbor- 
ough, N. H., and another honorary 
member, Mrs. John Rathom, lives 
now in Providence, R. I. Perhaps 
there are many more former members 
who have returned “home”. From all 
over New England come active mem- 
bers—from Maine, for instance, Mrs. 
Guy Bennett, Treasurer, Mrs. T. 
Linsey Crossley, President from 1924- 
1926, and now Parliamentarian, Mrs. 
J. Edward Preller, Chairman of Pro- 
grams, and Mrs. Albert Rubery, who 
is in charge of the Study Groups. 
Every Monday from the beginning 
of October to the middle of May, this 
group of women meets for social serv- 
ice work, for study of the latest plays, 
books, music and world affairs. Here 
is a hasty review of last year’s pro- 
gram: a resume of current events, a 
lecture, The Mistakes of the Past and 
Our Security for the Future; book 
review and discussion, The American 
Diplomatic Game; North To the Ori- 
ent; lecture, American Citizenship. 
There are concerts and musicales, 
fashion shows and parties. The annual 
Thanksgiving Dinner and Dance is 
one of the big events. 
Perhaps, above the appreciation of 
the programs and events, we feel the 
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most gratification out of meeting and 
greeting someone from the home 
state, or even the home town. My own 
personal experience has been interest 
ing. I recently talked with a woman 
from Haverhill, Mass. to whom I had 
lent YANKEE. She found an article in 
it written by a friend she had known 
twenty-five years ago at home. 

This is just a glimpse of what trans- 
planted New Englanders are doing 
away from home. 








FREDERICK W. FRENCH 


A Good Singer 
for All Occasions 


BEDFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















Y, FILLS THE BILL 


. Yes, this attractive win- 


dow feeding shelf allows 
your feathered friends to 
“fill their bills” in perfect 


contentment and security. 

Its size is 25 inches by 
13% inches with rail and 
glass top, and it comes to 
you complete with brass 
chains and screws. 


$595... both the feeding shelf 


@ and a five pound bag of bird 
food, postpaid anywhere in 
New England. 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


AVE 
MASS. 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS 
LEXINGTON 











ANTIQUES 


By WALTER FRENCH 

















Antique Furniture Native 


to New England 


Ed. Note... YANKEE will welcome 
any and all letters addressed to Mr. 
French regarding your antique prob- 
lems... We hope you will regard this 
department as YOUR antique shop. 






=) URING the past few months 
\it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to visit many 
loan exhibitions and Ter- 
centenary Celebrations, included in 
which were many fine examples of 
antique furniture. 

While visiting one of these exhibi- 
tions, namely, the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary Celebration, I overheard the 
following conversation, one lady to 
another... 

“My! that is a fine example of early 
craftsmanship. I wonder where it was 
made?” 

They were standing in front of a 
block front secretary desk. 

It occurred to me then that just 
such a question has been asked many 
times... Who was the maker? Where 
was it made?...and in most instan- 
ces, just so many times, has the ques- 
tion gone unanswered. 

The reason is obvious, for, other 
than clocks, very few pieces of furn- 
iture were ever labeled. 

To attempt positive identification 
of unlabeled antique furniture would 
be a bold step indeed on the part of 
this writer whose experience dates 
back merely twenty-five years...so 
bold, in fact, that herein I shall at- 
tempt identification only of those 
pieces which are labeled, or of those 
pieces which occur with such great 
frequency in any given locality that 
identification is more or less certain. 

I turn first to Connecticut where 
one Thomas Hitchcock of Hitchcocks- 
ville created the well known Hitch- 
cock chair. These chairs, though va- 
ried in type, were usually stencilled 
on the back rail and splat with bas- 
kets of fruit, flowers, horns of plenty, 
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and other designs. The seats were of 
rush, though some of the later types 
were made of wood. In many instan- 
ces examples, in complete sets of 
twelve, have been found, with the 
name and address of the maker sten- 
cilled on the rush binder strip at the 
back of the seat... proof positive of 
their origin. 

One other example is the Connecti- 
cut Chest, illustrated herewith, un- 
labeled, but nevertheless deriving its 
name from the frequency with which 


. it has been found in the state of Con- 


necticut. This chest, with two pullout 
drawers below, represents the coming 
of the chest of drawers as we know it 
today. The applied turned wood orn- 
aments are known as split bannisters 
and were used in the 17th century. 

While over a period of years I have 
come in contact with many pieces of 
antique furniture, the origin of which 
was attributed to Connecticut, I men- 
tion but these two better known ex- 
amples...not forgetting the admir- 
able work of Eliphalet Chapin (high- 
boys), Isaac Tryon of Glastonbury 
(chests and highboys) and many oth- 
ers. 

Humble as is my effort, if I but 
answer the questions of a few and cre- 
ate in others the urge to search for 
themselves with me for proofs of New 
England antique origins, I shall feel 
that my efforts in this series will not 
be in vain. 











WANTED 
Granite Monthly 
Nov. &% Dec. ’19 2 copies each 
2 copies 
1 copy 
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Write 
| F. K., c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 











ONE OF THE 
Largest Collections oi 
| EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
in New England 


Hooked Rugs Rare Old Furniture 


Correspondence invited 
Write for list of patterns and prices 


Mrs. Elmer H. Clements 
Winterport, Maine 











singing pines 


warner, new hampshire 


hooked rugs 
braided rugs 
antiques 


weekdays telephone warner 40 














Coming 
Antique 
Expositions 


Newburyport, Mass. 
Masonic Temple 
Mon.-Tue.-Wed., Nov. 23-24-25, 1936 
All available space sold 


Newton Centre, Mass., 
Woman’s Club 
Mon.-Tues.-Wed., Feb. 1-2-3, 1937 


Additional Booths have been added 
reservations may now be made 


Providence, 1937-—— 
Plantations Auditorium 


Mon.-Tue.-Wed., March 1-2-3 
Manchester, 1937, Mon.-Tue.-Wed., 
| Aug. 2-3-4 
P. A. Revere, Lynnfield, Mass., 
and Manager 


and 





Director 


























Early American 


Pine Bench or Coffee Table 


Hand-made 
Size: 12” x 24”, 17” high 


Postpaid, $5.00 


Hawley 
Reproductions 
South Shaftsbury, 


Vermont 
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"Nice Clean Town’? Answers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18} 


New England the wife of one of the 
ministers gave up every other activity 
in order to meet the challenge set 
forth by just this problem raised in 
“Nice Clean Little Town.” Their 
church has an adequate recreational 
equipment, used constantly, the com- 
munity is far above the average in 
cultural atmosphere, but the evil is 
rampant in the High School and else- 
where. It may be due to an _ over- 
sophistication of the youth of the 
community in imitation of their eld- 
ers. The judgment of those closest to 
the situation, however, puts the re- 
sponsibility squarely back upon the 
home. 

After all is said and done, does not 
the answer go back to the home? We 
must remember that the boys and 
girls of High School age today are the 
children of the young men and young 
women of the war period when we 
threw overboard so many moral re- 
straints. It may be true that some of 
them ought to have gone overboard 
long before, but the fact remains that 
there is grave danger when there 
comes too suddenly a let-down in 
moral standards, the justification of 
certain acts on the basis of expedi- 
ency. Since the war the whole situa- 
tion has been complicated by the 
break-up of the home as a social unit. 
Does illegitimacy carry the same 
social stigma today that it did back in 
1g12? If not, why not? 

And who is to blame for the pres- 
ent situation? Certainly not the 
youngesters themselves entirely. Does 
it not point back to the home where 
the moral sanctities have been neglect- 
ed, where the parents have neglected 
their fundamental duty of preparing 
their boys and girls for life and all the 
issues of life? Every pastor has all too 
many experiences of the evils attend- 
ant upon an ignorance that ought to 
have been lifted by the parents and 
was not. 

What can be done about it? I be- 
lieve the schoolmen are concerned 
about this problem. Many of them 
are frankly baffled. I know the 
Church is deeply concerned about it. 
Many of the ministers are frankly baf- 
fled. They do their best to give the 
basic teachings for a sound morality 
and find the parents non-cooperative, 
pulling the children away week after 
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week, failing to appreciate the volun- 
teer and, therefore, very sincere efforts 
of men and women to do for their 
boys and girls what needs to be done 
to insure moral stability. 

The Church is concerned, but there 
is vast room for improvement even 
there. All too often we are more con- 
cerned to keep the family pew than 
we are to protect our youth. Churches 
federate but the constituent bodies of 
the federation refuse to allow their 
respective churches to be converted 
into recreational centers or parish 
houses. Narrowness of others refuses 
the young people the right to enjoy 
the accepted amusements of the day 
so the young people are forced to seek 
such amusements under unwhole- 
some environments. Too many New 
England deacons and deaconesses re- 
fuse to face reality in this situation 
and prefer to think of religion and 
religious activity in terms of an indi- 
vidualistic religion rather than in 
terms of a social gospel for the salva- 
tion of a social order. 

What can be done about it? The 
Church, at least that part of the 
Church with which I am connected, 
is attempting desperately hard to 
meet the situation. Its leaders realize 
that the problem is one of adult edu- 
cation. Its leaders are working to cre- 
ate new materials of highest order for 
adult groups. Frank discussions of 
just such situations are urged. Small 
fireside groups are being formed to 
face the real issues squarely. Especial 
attention is being paid to the young 
married groups. 

What can be done about it? Adults 
that are truly concerned can make a 
careful study of their own commun- 
ity and find out the root sources of 
the trouble. It will never be solved by 
hurling bricks at the young people, 
they are our making and they are in 
an age of our making. But the small 
community where there are too many 
churches may find that fewer and bet- 
ter churches with some of the other 
church buildings used as recreational 
centers under adequate leadership 
would help solve the problem of leis- 
ure time. If such an attempt is made 
beware of the denominational over- 
lord who places denominational in- 
terests above the community and 
above the Christian enterprise. Let 
the judgment be based on what is 
best from the Christian service point 
of view and then go ahead! 

What can be done about it? There 
must be a strengthening of moral 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 43] 














A Yankee * 
Believes In 


The Power of 


Common 
Sense 


The rocks in his hills, the reality of 
his sea, his lakes and his forests 
and the rugged struggles of his 
ancestors are ever present re- 
minders to the New. Englander 
that common sense is the anchor 
of human enterprise. 


The merchandising business 
which began with a single grocery 
store and grew steadily and 
soundly to its present proportions 
—2,550 stores and markets; 
14,000 employees; over $100,- 
000,000 of annual sales—owes its 
development, not to special fran- 
chises nor to patents, but to con- 
stant adherence to the New Eng- 
land tradition of common sense. 


Food of highest possible quality 
and lowest possible cost to the 
consumers—has been, not just a 
slogan, but a rock-ribbed fact, 
ever-present in First National op- 
erations. 


Common sense has shown in- 
numerable ways of doing the job 
of food distribution better, until 
today, First National Stores’ op- 
erations confined as they are to 
the East, are studied by lead men 
everywhere. 


A tribute to the sound New 
England principles upon which 
our business is founded and car- 
ried forward. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
STORES 


Inc. 


*This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments especially prepared for The 
YANKEE magazine reflecting the inti- 
mate relation of First National Stores 
to the New England-Yankee tradition. 
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The Mind 
Behind 
The Goods 


Did you read that Gillette razor 
advertisement written by Walter B. Pit- 
kin, the famous author and lecturer, 
headed ‘Shaving With a Piece of 
Mind’’? 

One paragraph is reprinted here: 


“Before you buy anything, 
well the Mind Behind the Goods. If it 
is a dishonest Mind, the goods will 
probably be dishonest. If it is a dull 
Mind, the razor blade will be dull. If 
it is an ill-tempered Mind, the steel in 
the blade will go soft on you. But if it 
is a keen Mind that is determined to 
master every fact and to apply fact to 
factory, regardless of cost, then buy its 
product, even if it costs double the price 
of Half Wit Goods.” 


That supports what we have been ar- 
guing for years. Publications edited by 
us are not designed primarily to adver- 
tise the products of clients. They are 
designed to make known his character. 
That is what really matters. 


study 


Character is the resultant of the com- 
bined positive qualities possessed by a 
person — his honesty, wisdom, cleanli- 
ness, wholesomeness, loyalty, love, faith- 
fulness, idealism. All that he is goes 
into his product and service. By learn- 
ing a man’s character, you learn what 
product his factory turns out. 


Price then becomes of secondary im- 
portance. You know that a product or 
service sold by a man of high character 
is worth a higher price than the prod- 
uct or service of a man whose standards 
and ideals are low. 


A properly-edited TD publication, 
sent out month after month and year 
after year, interprets to customers and 
prospects the real character of the domin- 
ating executive of the house that pub- 
lishes it. 


That is why our publications help to 
make sales. They make the work of 
salesmen easier. They hold old custom- 
ers. They gradually win new custom- 
ers. They prove most profitable in also 
paying big dividends in dollars as well 
as in satisfaction that cannot be set 
down by a bookkeeper. 


Ask for our representative to call with 
service and cost details and talk it over 


THOMAS DREIER 
Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire 


Boston Office: 
289 Congress Street 




















THAT’S A FACT 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


By CHESTER W. WALKER 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac of 1849 
offers the following counsel on the 
matter of daily ablutions: 

“Extend the same favor, daily, to 
your whole person, that you do to 
your face and hands. All you require 
is two to five quarts of water (and as 
much more as you please) and one or 
two towels. The whole operation need 
not occupy five minutes”. 

In Colonial days, no one could vote 
unless he was a member of the stand- 
ing order (the Congregational) or of 
some other order which had _ been 
authorized by the General Court, such 
as the Baptist. Thus, some who wished 
to vote, and yet who did not subscribe 
to all the creeds and dogmas of the 
church, were admitted on what was 
called the “half-way” covenant. 

Whales began to disappear from 
the shores of Cape Cod shortly before 
1750. Then it was that the great whal- 
ing fleets launched their hazardous 
and often ill-starred voyages to deeper 
waters, sailing from such ports as 
Wellfleet, Nantucket 
and New Bedford. 


Provincetown, 


The renowned humorist, Artemas 
Ward (Charles Farrar Browne) once 
“Harvard is 
of learnin’ 
pleasantly situated in the Bar-Room 
of Parker’s in School Street”. 


wrote thus of Harvard: 


a celebrated institootion 


In the town of Freeport, Maine, 
sand has created a veritable desert 
which covers nearly three hundred 
acres. A number of submerged trees 
in the expanse continue to bear fruit 
and flower, however. 

In a recently compiled list of his- 
toric houses, the Bay State leads with 
132 such dwellings. Connecticut is 
next with 27; Maine has 18; Rhode 
Island is fourth with 13 and New 
Hampshire has ten. Vermont boasts 
only five. The 205 houses represent a 
combined age of 41,144 years. 











Lack of available hymn books in 
early New England church congrega- 
tions created the position of percentor 
or psalm leader, whose duty it was to 
lead the singers by reading the psalms 
a line at a time and setting the tunes. 

A town of less than one hundred 
inhabitants, Windsor, N. H., lays 
claim to being the quietest community 
in New England. It has no lawyer, no 
police force, no fire department and 
no sound pictures. 

Worcester’s first schoolmaster, one 
Jonas Rice, was hired on his assertion 
that he could “teach the children to 
read and write as Ye Lorde directs.” 

Bang goes another legend. The 
Smithsonian Institution recently pro- 
claimed: 

“If and when Pocahontas saved the 
life of Captain John Smith she was a 
child of 12 or 13, not a love-smitten 
princess in the full bloom of her 
maidenhood, as she has often been 
pictured”. 

Early manufacturing enterprises in 
the town of Leicester, Mass. used dogs 
as motive power. The animals were 
forced to trot for five-hour stretches 
on treadmills. They were, however, 
granted the privilege of a thirty-hour 
week. 

A family moved from Fayston, Ver- 
Hartford, 
Conn., taking their dog with them. 


mont, to a new home in 
Soon the dog was missing from his 
new home; but five days later, he 
turned up at the old place, 210 miles 
away. 

The family of Albert Isselbacher 
moved from Cologne, Germany to 
New Hampshire in one box! ‘Twenty 
feet long, eight feet wide and six and 
a half feet tall, the box contained all 
their belongings. This box, weighing 
over three tons, 
Portsmouth, N. H. freight office after 
its ocean crossing. 


was received at a 
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ALSO RUN THIS SECTION 


WINTER SPORTS SECTION 


IN DECEMBER, JANUARY 


AND FEBRUARY 





New England Towns Get 
Ready for Winter 


A. RITCHIE LOW 


A. Ritchie Low will be remembered as the 
New England 
in one of our earlier issues. As a 
close student of the small town problem, Mr. 
herewith 


author of ‘‘Can the Town 


Survive?”’ 
Low is well qualified to present 
this important subject. 


UST A FEW YEARS AGO, about 

this time of the year, New 

England towns took on a 

drowsy ‘now I lay me down 
to sleep’ sort of attitude. The reason 
was obvious. By November summer 
was over, guests had gone, crops had 
been harvested, storm windows put 
on and the house banked. The whole 
country-side returned to its normal 
state of uneventfulness. 

Today, however, the picture has 
completely changed. Go into any of 
our mountain villages today and 
you'll find the folk ‘all set’, bustling 
with activity, eagerly putting the fin- 
ishing touches on well laid plans to 
welcome a host of visitors from Bos- 
ton, New York and other large metro- 
politan centers. The reasons? Two 
words tells the story: winter sports. 

Take skiing. Not so long ago it 
was considered a diversion of the few 
husky adolescent youths who liked to 
romp in the snow with long wooden 
contraptions. Ideas change quickly 
nowadays, however, so much so that, 
in addition to the normal devotees 
largely made up of college students, 
there are now thousands of men and 
women, including many in their for- 
ties. Take snowshoeing, toboganning, 
or skating . .. where there is one 
skier in this snow enlightened age, 
there will be ten of these enthusiasts. 
There can be no doubt about it, we 
are coming to look upon winter sports 
as one of our major industries. Al- 
ready it has been instrumental in 
keeping more than one community 
out of the ‘red’. 

At first, snow-trains were looked 
upon as a sort of fly-by-night affair, 
the type of fad that would go the way 
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of miniature golf. Not much atten- 
tion was paid to the story in the 
weekly paper saying that a group of 
city folk were to arrive at the depot 
on the 4.15. Such news created no 
comment. No one waiting in the post 
office for the mail talked about it. 
Today, however, there is a different 
attitude. The neighbors are coming 
to regard the snow on ‘them thar’ 
hills’ as one of their greatest assets, 
something that they can capitalize, an 
opportunity to make a little money, 
not much perhaps, but enough to pay 
taxes and make a small deposit on 
the note at the bank. 








Togo of Wonalancet-——Graphic Service Corp 
The money spent by winter week- 
enders trickles down pretty evenly. 
Most everybody gets a share of it, the 
fellow at the garage, the people who 
run a restaurant, the littl widow 
who keeps the corner tea room, the 
chap who operates the men’s furnish- 
ing shop as well as the farmer, the 
druggist and the local merchant. It is 
this financial aspect that makes many 
regard winter sports as an industry 
Yankees would do well to assiduously 
develop. The number of communi- 
ties catering to these city people from 
week to week during the winter 
months is all the time increasing. 
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Suppose a town makes up its mind 
to enter this business, what does it 
have to do? What are some of the 
main points to consider, to be kept in 
mind? These are some of the ques- 
tions I put to Franklin E. Griffin 
who lives in Stowe, Vermont. He is 
regarded as the father of the winter 
sports movement in Lamoille county 
where thousands visit between De- 
cember and March each year. 

“There are a number of things a 
town should do,” he said. For exam- 
ple, it is essential that a town have 
adequate facilities to house its guests. 
A fairly good sized hotel is desirable 
although not absolutely necessary. 
Most communities nowadays, he 
pointed out, have overnight cabins. 
Mr. Griffin saw no good reason why 
these could not be fixed up a little 
and made available for winter use. 
Visitors, he believes, would be glad to 
avail themselves of such accommoda- 
tions. Those who keep people over- 
night should see that there is plenty 
of hot water and provide good, sub- 
stantial, plain meals. 

Last winter between ten and fifteen 
thousand people were taken care of in 
Stowe, Mr. Griffin stating that about 
2,000 were the most that came during 


any single week-end. Living close by 
as I do I am in a position to know 
that this just didn’t happen by itself. 
It was largely the result of careful 
planning and hard work. 

“Don’t overlook the importance of 
publicity” said this well known Ver- 
monter to me as we sat together 
talking over this matter the other 
evening. Without it,” he said, “you'll 
hardly get to first base.” Asked what 
his town did he replied just about 
everything. For example, they got in 
touch with the railroad officials who 
were to supply the snow-trains. They 
cooperated in every way possible, I 
was told. In Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central stations in New York they 
even had erected in conspicuous 
places large barometers which not 
only told the temperature up in 
northern Vermont but in addition 
gave the depth of the snow. These 
attracted a lot of attention and 
gave the area a lot of good, free pub- 
licity. 

Mention was also made of the im- 
portance of markers. Ski markers and 
trail signs should be looked after 
early in the Fall and not left until the 
last minute to be erected. There are 
similar little details which those cater- 











Our 6 Inns-—all 
within a few min- 
utes walk of all 
sports activities— 
provide every 
modern conven- 
ience and comfort 
at MODERATE 
RATES to suit 
every purse 


Each one of the six Cobb Inns provides 
different accommodations at differing 
rates—but the same excellent meals are 
served to all guests and all enjoy the 
came privileges. 


HENRY L. COBB, Proprietor 





The Cobb Estate at Intervale. N. H. 


Offers Unusual Facilities for 


WINTER SPORTS 









Large Oil-Heated Assembly Room 
With Lockers for Every Sport Equipment and Open Fireplace 


The COBB ESTATE of 6 Inns 


INTERVALE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Acres of 
SKI TRAILS 


4 Runway 
TOBOGGAN 











SLIDE 
SKATING 
POND 
Illuminated at 
Night 
SNOW- 
SHOEING 
INDOOR 
COMFORTS 


Guests arriving by train are met at 
Railroad Station without charge. 


All White Mountain roads are kept 
open throughout the Winter. You can 
travel by car as well as during the Sum- 
mer. Inquiries invited. 


Residence: Mountain Rest Inn 























































ing to skiers and snowshoers, skaters 
and tobogganers would do well not to 
overlook, in the opinion of Mr. Grif- 
fin. 

Then there is the matter of ex- 
pense. Keep it down to a minimum. 

Don’t take advantage of guests by 
overcharging. Towns that acquire a 
reputation for fair prices are the 
ones that eventually will stay in the 
winter sports business, as he sees it. I 
agree with him. Because catering to 
this trade is somewhat new, New Eng- 
landers are carefully watching their 
step in this direction. To send men 
and women home with the feeling 
that they have been well taken care of 
at reasonable rates is what they are 
aiming at. 

There is also the question of compe- 
tition to consider. While there is al- 
ways room for friendly rivalry there 
should be none for petty jealousy and 
friction between towns, regions or 
states. Nor is there need for either, 
since there is room for all who wish 
to have a part in helping develop this 
business by giving the visitors a good 
time. If two communities are close 
together why should they copy each 
other? If one is adapted for skiing 
why not let it concentrate along that 
line? Assuming that its neighbor's 
topography is better suited for snow- 
shoeing why not let each do the thing 
for which it is best equipped? The 
fine spirit which has been manifest 
between Stowe, Vt., and Morrisville, 
Vt., ten miles away, is an example of 
what I mean. 

Last winter, when the former com- 
munity had exhausted its housing 
facilities the latter gladly took care of 
the overflow. Stowe, being adjacent to 
Mount Mansfield is a regular skier’s 
paradise. Morrisville, instead of try- 
ing to compete in this direction is 
bending its efforts along other chan- 
nels. 

Winter sports enthusiasts are migra- 
tory. They enjoy moving about. One 
week finds a group of Bostonians up 
in northern Vermont, the next one 
may find them in New Hampshire, 
Maine or the Berkshires. Because of 
this angle those who are making a bid 
for this business will eventually get 
their share of it. 

When do these people arrive in 
town? Usually it is Friday night. 
Some people have the notion that the 
majority are well to do but this is 
not so. The truth is most of them are 
white collar workers and factory 
hands who work on a five day sched- 
ule and have their week-ends free. As 
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a rule they return home Sunday eve- 
ning. A handful come in cars but the 
great majority arrive on the snow- 
trains, the low fares making it possi- 
ble for even the small-salaried class to 
make the trip. 

It is interesting to know that an 
increasing number are now saving at 
least part of their summer vacation 
to spend sometime during the long 
winter months. As more and more 
people come to do this the taking 
one’s vacation in January, February 
or March will not be regarded as such 
a crazy notion after all. 

I find that today more considera- 
tion is being given the matter of eve- 
ning entertainment. Because many of 
the younger generation have largely 
lost the ability to amuse themselves it 
is essential there be something doing 
for this element most of the time. 
Some are considering up to date skat- 
ing rinks, other towns run well super- 
vised dance halls. The main thing is 
to avoid even the appearance of bore- 
dom. 

How much money do these people 
leave behind them? It has been esti- 
mated that those who spend four or 
five days in a community usually 
spend about $50.00. With thousands 
invading New England snow territory 
each week-end you can readily see 
what this means to the butcher, the 
baker, the candle-stick maker to say 
nothing of the side hill farmers who 
supply the villages with butter, eggs 
and milk. All are enjoying a share of 
this increased prosperity. 

But not only tradesmen and agri- 
culturists, manufacturers are also 


having their volume of business in- 
creased. Up in Johnson, Vermont, for 
instance, Mr. D. A. Barrows, proprie- 
tor of the woolen mill recently told 
me that as direct result of winter 
sports activities he now receives fairly 
large orders from one of New York’s 
largest department stores. Certain 
parts of the year now find his mill 
humming with activity thus provid- 
ing more stable employment for his 
workers. 

Out of several New England hotel 
proprietors who were asked when 
they made their largest bank deposits 
four replied, surprisingly enough, 
Washington's birthday! One of them, 
with a twinkle in his eye, was over- 
heard to say, “Yes, a few more good 
winters and I can afford to close up 
during the summer!” 

You will notice that in this article 
I have stressed somewhat the financial 
side of the business and after all this 
isn’t unnatural. Times have been 
hard, the going has been rough and 
conditions confronting us have made 
all of us more or less money minded. 
Tax collectors have the habit of mak- 
ing their rounds with a monotonous 
regularity. You know how it is. Just 
the same, Yankees are glad to wel- 
come fellow Americans quite apart 
from the dollars and cents they may 
leave behind them. 

We love our hills. They are not 
only a part of our heritage, they are 
a part of our lives. Across the years 
our forefathers lifted up their eyes 
unto the mountains and gained from 
them inspiration, peace and quietness 
and serenity of mind. When New 














They're Off! The start of a thrilling shichair race 


sails accompany the racers 
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Skaters winged with spreading ice 
Blackington 





GORYG ON 
WEDS MONTE! 


Dates to be included in this calendar must reach 
Yankee wo later than the 15th of the preceding 
month 


Dates for November 


Oct. 26-Nov. 14—Exhibition portraits by 
John Lavalle—Robert Vose Gal- 
leries, Boston. 

1-Mar. 1—Mink, otter, muskrat sea- 
son, Massachusetts. 

1-Dec. 1—Deer season 
counties), Maine. 

1-Jan. 1—Partridge, quail, cock 
pheasant season (see county ex- 
ceptions), Rhode Island. 
1—Opening muskrat season 
list of counties), Maine. 
1-Nov. 11—Cock pheasant season, 
Coos & Carroll counties, N. H. 
1—Opening raccoon season (see list 
of counties), Maine. 
1-Dec. 1—Deer season, 
Grafton counties, N. H. 
1-Feb. 1—Otter, mink, skunk sea- 


Nov. 


(see list of 


(see 


Coos and 


son, N. H. 
1-Jan. 1—Raccoon season, Rhode 
Island. 
1-Apr. 20—Muskrat season, Ver- 
mont. 
1-Mar. 14—Mink, otter, martin, 


fox, skunk season, Vermont. 
1-11—Rodeo, Boston Garden, Bos- 
ton. 
2-Jan. 1—Rabbit season, Conn. 
2-14—Paintings by Marguerite 5S. 
Pearson—The Guild of Boston 
Artists, Boston. 


3—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(afternoon) Boston—Koussevitzky 
conducting. 


3—Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

5—State Board Meeting, Federation 
Mass. Women’s Clubs, Springfield, 
Mass. 

5-8—Chrysanthemum Society of 


America (Exhibit and Conven- 
tion) State Armory, Hartford, 
Conn. 
6—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(afternoon) Boston — Kousse- 
vitzky, conducting. 
7—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(afternoon) Boston — Kousse- 


vitzky, conducting. 
7—Football: Ambherst-Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 
7—Football: Boston 
Car. St., Boston. 
7—Football: Brown-Yale, New Hav- 
en, Conn. 
7—Football: Dartmouth-Columbia, 
Hanover, N. H. 
7—Football: MHarvard-Virginia, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
7—Football: Holy 
Worcester, Mass. 
7—Football: U. of Maine-Bowdoin, 
Brunswick, Me. 
7—Football: U. 
Medford, Mass. 
7—Football: Wesleyan-Williams 
Williamstown, Mass. 
9—Week Annual Pageant of Prog- 
ress, Lewiston, Mass. 
10—Lecture, Robert Frost, 
University, Worcester, Mass. 
12—John McCormack, Irish tenor, 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 


[CONCLUDED ON NEXT PAGE] 
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College-No. 


Cross-Colgate 


of N. H.-Tufts, 


Clark 




















Englanders visit other sections of the 
country it is the friendly hills that 
they miss most of all. Always they are 
glad to get back and look off into the 
far, distant horizon and see Camel’s 
Hump, Washington, or Katahdin, 
Wachusett, Greylock, Mt. Mansfield, 
the Uncanoonucs—and other well 
known land marks. No outsider can 
really come to know New Englanders 
until he shares their passionate love 
for the pleasant hills and valleys that 
are part of his everyday life. 

To have our city friends visit our 
friendly country-side, come to know 
it and love it, means almost as much 
to us as the financial aspect. Cynics 
may laugh. ‘Practical’ folk may shrug 
their shoulders. Let them. It is the 
truth. We are usually regarded as 
shrewd, hardheaded Yankees, not 
much given to sentimentality but the 
one exception is our love for and our 
devotion to the rugged mountains. 
They are the gift of God to a people 
whose forefathers built steeples 
among the hills that they might give 
expression to the gratitude which 
they felt. 

We welcome our visitor friends 
from the large cities. Even though 
they come but for a short week-end 
our feeling is that with the right 
kind of approach, the right sort of 
understanding, they will come to 
know that the strength of the hills 
may be theirs also. 

Well, winter is just around the 
corner and soon the snow will be 
making its appearance. This means 
that in a few weeks you'll be bring- 
ing down your skiis from the attic 
and your snowshoes up from the cel- 
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lar. Up here in the north country we 
are getting ready for you. The wood 
has been drawn for the warm, cozy 
fireplace, the kettle is nearby to 
place on the hearth, our latch-key is 
out and our door swings on welcome 
hinges. 
Come up and see us sometime! 





COMING 


WHY I MOVED TO 
NEW ENGLAND 
By Faith Baldwin 


THE POINT OF A PIN 
By Frances Frost 


[Features announced as coming are 
run in the first 
which they seem to fit.) 


available issue in 
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Rear of 10 Park Sq. 
Off Boylston Tel. Hanceck 0556 


Wholesale 
and Retail 











Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 
and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 


KENNEL SHOP 


ROUTE 2A CONCORD, MASS. 








Dates for November 


[CONCLUDED] 


Nov. 12-13—Autumn Exhibition, Mass. 
Horticultural Society, Boston. 


13—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
afternoon) Boston—Koussevitzky, 
conducting. 

14—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(evening) Boston — Koussevitzky, 
conducting. 


14—-Conn. Jersey Cattle Club Annual 
Meeting, Bloomfield, Conn. 


14—Football: Amherst- Williams 
Amherst, Mass. 

14—Football: Boston College-West- 
ern Md., Boston. 

14—Football: Boston University- 
Clarkson T., Boston. 

14—Football: Brown-Holy Cross, 
Providence, R. I. 

14—Football: Harvard-Navy, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 

14—Football: U. of N. H.-Springfield, 
Durham, N. H. 

14—Football: Northeastern-Conn. 
State, Boston. 

14—Football: Tufts-Bowdoin, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 


14—Football: Vermont-Middlebury, 
Middlebury, Vt. 
14—Football: Wesleyan-Rochester, 


Middletown, Conn. 

15—Mischa Elman, Violinist (after- 
noon), Symphony Hall, Boston. 

15—Bruins hockey game. 

17—John Goss and his London Sing- 
ers, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 

16-28—Wash Drawings by Frank W. 
Benson—The Guild of Boston 
Artists, Boston. 

17—Lecture, William Beebe, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

18—Lecture, William Beebe, Concord, 
N. H. (Walker Lecture Course). 

19—Lecture, William Beebe, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

20—Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

21-Dec. 1—Deer season, Vermont. 

21—Football: Boston College-Boston 
University, Boston. 


21—Footbail: Brown-Colby, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
21—Football: Harvard-Yale, New 


Haven, Conn. 

21—Football: Holy Cross-St. Anselm, 
Worcester, Mass. 

21—Tufts-Mass. 
Mass. 

22—Jan Smeterlin, Pianist (after- 
noon), Symphony Hall, Boston. 

23—James Montgomery Flagg, Chalk 
Talk, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.. 

26—Football: Brown-Colgate, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

27—Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
afternoon) Boston—Koussevitzky, 
conducting. 

28—Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
(evening), Boston—Koussevitzky, 
conducting. 

28—Footbal!: Boston College-Holy 
Cross, Poston. 


State, Medford, 


29-Dec. 6--Winter Sports Exposi- 
tion, Boston Garden. 
30—Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


(evening), Boston—Koussevitzky, 
conducting. 
30-Dec. 12—Paintings by Bernard 
Keyes—The Guild of Boston Art- 
ists, Boston. 
Dec. 14-Jan. 9—Exhibition by Members of 
the Guild—The Guild of Boston 
Artists, Boston. 
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MAINS US READY 


This illuminating article reveals the Northeastern Empire coming 


into its own as a Year Round Recreational Paradise 


By EARLE DOUCETTE 


Mr. Doucette, Publicity Director for the 
Maine, has, we understand, 


State of 


from a small amateur 


hobby beginning, turned out to be one of the State’s 
leading photographers 


AINE, WITH ITs 800 
MOUNTAINS and attend- 
ant valleys, will make 
a strong appeal to the 
winter sports enthusiast this winter 
who is anxious to find new ski jumps, 
runs, and trails to conquer. 

Almost left at the post as other 
localities hastened to prepare for the 
onrush of hundreds of thousands of 














individuals who found that winter 
held other joys than huddling around 
a radiator, Maine has proceeded 
quietly during the last few years in 
providing accommodations for skiers, 
tobogganists, skaters, and snowshoers 
in a dozen or more regions. 

This year it is expected that the 
state will swing into the limelight as 
a winter sports center of the first 





WHO SAID MAINE WASN’T READY? 


Maine Development Commission 


water. For the first time it will bring 
the Northeastern Empire into being 
as a year around recreational para- 
dise instead of a seasonal one. 

Hampered by the lack of state and 
national forests in which federal 
relief labor could be obtained for the 
cutting of ski trails and other neces- 
sary work, the development of 
Maine’s winter sports facilities has 
been relegated to work by individual 
communities and outing clubs. 

Despite this handicap, however, 
tremendous progress has been made 
in turning the picturesque Maine 
hills and countryside into resorts 
where the snow enthusiasts can dis- 
port to their heart’s content. 

Among the leaders in this work has 
been the Chisolm Ski club of Rum- 
ford, one of the oldest clubs of its 
kind in New England. The scene of 
the famous Rumford Ski Jump where 
several Eastern Amateur Ski Cham- 
pionships and other big events have 
been held in the past, this area has 
been undergoing improvement dur- 
ing the last few years until today it 
furnishes trails, runs and jumps for 
skiers of all degrees of aptitude. 

Located on the very edge of the 
town, Rumford’s sports area utilizes 
several mountains in the locality and 
is located on the main highway and 
only a few hundred yards from the 
railroad station. Snow trains from 
soston and other points visited this 
section last year. 

Modern hotels and rooming houses 
furnish accommodations at reason- 
able prices. 

The Fryeburg-Bridgton district in 
the hills of southwestern Maine and 
only about four hours from Boston 
offer another, and perhaps one of the 
best, opportunities for winter sports 
in the State. There, every conveni- 
ence for the skier and snowshoer has 
been provided. Long, wide 
slopes for beginners, and fast, well 
banked runs for intermediates and 
experts are available both in the 
towns themselves and on the imme- 
diate outskirts. 

Fryeburg last year erected the first 
ski tow in Maine, an accommodation 
that was immediately popular and 
the forerunner of many that will be 
erected in the Pine Tree State this 
winter. 

This district is available over well 
paved, well-plowed roads as well as 
by rail. Last season Sunday crowds of 
over 5,000 found enjoyment on the 
Fryeburg-Bridgton hills. Here, too, 
accommodations are both comfort- 
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able and reasonably priced. Snow 
trains and snow busses are popular in 
this district. 

Hailed as potentially the finest and 
best-equipped snow resort in New 
England, a new development at Cam- 
den, Maine, will vie for the favor of 
winter sports fans this winter. 

Here a huge natural bowl formed 
by encircling mountains will be util- 
ized as a mecca for skiers, toboggan- 
ists, skaters, and snowshoers. 

Sponsored by enthusiastic towns- 
people who believe that their town 
which is now one of the outstanding 
summer resorts of the state, can like- 
wise win favor as a winter resort, this 
area is the scene of feverish labor as 
it is made ready for the heavy snows. 

Unlike many snow centers, Cam- 
den will provide a huge lodge house 
for the convenience and comfort of 
its guests. Rest rooms, a huge dining 
and refreshment rooms, dancing 
space, ski waxing and skate sharpen- 
ing rooms, and huge open fireplaces, 
and other attractions will be avail- 
able to outdoor lovers who visit the 
area. 

Trails five or six miles long that 
crown the encircling hills will be one 
of the attractions at Camden. The 
view from these trails encompassing 
the sea, mountains, lakes, and forests 
is said to be one of the most entranc- 
ing in the United States. 

Ski runs for experts, intermediates, 
and novices are being constructed. A 
huge open slope will also be pro- 
vided. 

Huge toboggan chutes that lead 
down into the frozen surface of Hos- 
mer Pond are being built. Ice boat- 
ing, horse racing, hockey, and general 
skating are other attractions to be 
provided by the townspeople who are 
determined that their region will be 
unparalleled in this country. 

Camden is about five hours from 
Boston on Route No. 1. It is also 
reached by rail. Small hotels, room- 
ing houses, and private homes offer 
ample accommodations to visitors. 

Denmark, Auburn, Waterboro, 
Cornish, and Andover are other 
Maine localities near which skiers 
may find well cut trails and runs. 

Aroostook County, in northern 
Maine, and one of the most enthusi- 
astic winter sports sections of New 
England will again sponsor a long 
series of carnivals, races, and horse 
races on ice this winter. 

Last year, the Caribou Winter 
Carnival Committee sponsored one 
of the outstanding winter sports 
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THE SKI-TOW AT FRYEBURG, MAINI 
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“FRANKLIN” 
STOVE 


Ideal for camp or home. Warms and brightens. 
Easily Installed. Burns wood. Write for details. 


Wood & Bishop Co. 
Bangor, Maine 
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Winter Sportswear 
We feature an extensive line of 
SKI SUITS e MACKINAWS e JACKETS 
BOOTS and SHOES 
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events of all time, 2 200 mile ski mar- 
athon from Bangor to Caribou. Last 
year four out of fifteen starters fin- 
ished. 

This year competition in the event 
will be enlivened by the entry of sev- 
eral Olympic stars who will try to 
outlast the snow-toughened athletes 
of Aroostook over the gruelling 
course. 

By tradition a horse racing county, 
Aroostook each year furnishes some 
of the best racing in the country, 
many of the nation’s leading horses 
being wintered there in the invigorat- 
ing northern atmosphere. 

Moosehead Lake, with its myriad 
hills well-known to fishermen and 
others who visit the region in the 


spring, summer, and fall blossomed 
out as a winter sports section last 
winter. Snow trains from Bangor 
hauling hundreds of passengers en- 
joyed the winter sports facilities last 

















lee Boating on Carver's Pond—Vinal Haven 
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22 different styles - 104 sizes - $5.25 up 
24 hour shipments guaranteed 


We Make the Best 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOES are the 
best you can buy at any price, yet not ex- 
pensive. They are made by master crafts- 
men from the finest white ash and special- 
ly cured hides obtainable, sturdily built, 
light, well shaped, evenly balanced, and 
guaranteed not to sag when wet. 


We also supply Sandals, Slippers, Tobog- 

gans, Cushions, Moccasins, Skis, Ski 

Harnesses, Poles, Wax, and Skate Straps. 
WRITE for BOOKLET of Styles, 


Sizes and Eq ions 





SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOE COMPANY 


Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Shoes in the Country 


NORWAY. MAINE 


H. H. Hosmer 











Winter Sports 
Engineering Service 





not to do as well as what to do. 


368 Railroad Avenue 





Years of experience in the designing, manufacturing and erection of equip- 
ment for Winter Sports, as well as the planning of many prominent loca- 
tions, qualify The Hussey Manufacturing Company to offer expert advice 
and engineering service on contemplated projects. We can advise on what 


SKI JUMPS, TOWS and TRAILS 
CLUB HOUSES and SHELTERS 
BOB SLED RUNS GRAND STANDS 
TOBOGGAN CHUTES SLALOM COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Address P. W. HUSSEY, ENGINEERING DIVISION 


THE HUSSEY MFG. CO. 


IRONWORKERS SINCE 1835 


North Berwick, Maine 















year. There, too, hotels and private 
homes offered accommodations to 
those visiting the region. 

Conceded by experts to be one of 
the world’s leading winter sports 
areas of the future, majestic Mount 
Katahdin that rears its head above 
the surrounding forests near Millin- 
ocket will be the rendezvous of many 
of the daring this winter who are 
able to endure the hardships of visit- 
ing this region. 

At present, it is possible to drive to 
within about seven miles of the sum- 
mit. From there on it is a hard, stiff 
climb. Shelters and camps found 
along the way furnish resting places 
for those willing to do their own 
cooking and able to endure the or- 
dinary hardships of outdoor life in 
the winter time. 

Conquering Katahdin is a job for 
only the hardy and the expert. The 
skier visiting the region in the win- 
ter time is “on his own” as few brave 
its hardships. Those who have made 
the climb on skiis have returned with 
stories of the skiing possibilities that 
are almost incredible. They are con- 
vinced that once developed for ordin- 
ary use it will be the outstanding 
area of its kind, not excepting Switz 
erland. 

To form a common bond of inter- 
est among the different localities in 
the state, the Maine Development 
Commission, of Augusta, aided in 
forming a Maine Winter Sports Asso- 
ciation last winter. Outing club lead- 
ers, civic heads, and others are mem- 
bers. This year the scope of the Asso- 
ciation will be broadened with the 
addition of others interested in the 
development of the state for winter 
sports. 

Interest in winter sports by Maine 
residents has kept pace with the gen- 
eral awakening of interest in winter 
activities throughout the country. 

Last year snowshoe manufacturers 
worked overtime supplying the de- 
mand within the state. 

This year thousands of new con- 
verts to the joys of sliding down the 
frozen surfaces of the hills and moun- 
tains will be made. 

Maine is winter sports conscious. 

Its clothing manufacturers, snow- 
shoe makers, — suppliers of heating 
equipment-—, its designers of every 
kind of winter sport facility—its reg: 
ional associations—and towns—will be 
satisfied only after they have provid- 
ed you with the best. 


Maine is Ready. Adut. 
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“Nice Clean Town’ Answers 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


sanctities and that strengthening only 
comes through a vital religion. A vital 
religion must say to the children 
with the home, “Come with us,” 
not “Go”. 

This situation is not confined to 
the small town by any means. It is a 
major problem in every community 
though the city may conceal it more. 
It surely is a major problem upon the 
college campus. One high minded col- 
lege girl told me not many days ago 
that this very problem strikes right 
through her sorority, scarcely a girl 
in the whole group being guiltless of 
sex immorality. The position of the 
“nice clean little town” is symptom- 
atic rather than unique and isolated, 
symptomatic of the social age in 
which we live and for which we 
adults are responsible. Did we not 
pass the Pari-Mutuel bill which other 
states copied and which has resulted, 
according to this morning’s paper, in 
$17,947,282 being gambled in the 
thirty-seven day circuit of one race 
track alone? 

I firmly believe that in any com- 
munity a dozen live, modern, up-to- 
date, clean-minded, rightly motiv- 
ated men devoting some of their leis- 
ure time to the study and cure of this 
problem can clear up the situation as 
it effects their own home town. Gibbs 
in his book “England Speaks” says of 
a certain man who wrought a pro- 
found social change in one English 
town, “his mind reached out to Jar- 
row and what he thought has made a 
difference there.” If some of our key 
men in every community would let 
their minds reach out to this difficult 
problem it would make a difference. 


FROM THE SOCIAL WORKER 
Doris E. Hopkins 


I have directed not only our regular 
Y. W. C. A. camp, but for two years 
past a Federal camp for Unemployed 
girls, sent to us by Overseers of the 
Poor, and social workers in the dif- 
ferent counties. I am quite aware of 
the situations which do exist, of the 
constructive things which are being 
done by a variety of social agencies, 
of the many needs which are not 
being met. If enough people are 
aware of conditions, then the depart- 
ment of Health, the schools and the 
community leaders can meet them. 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 44] 
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Winter Sports Carnival 
at Boston Garden 





{|As spectacular as was the 1935 Winter Sports Exposition 
held at Boston Garden, the 1936 show now being 
planned is sure to exceed last year’s first effort, in every 
way. The Garden ski hill will be greatly improved for 
both the jumping and downhill running events. Walter 
Brown has ingeniusly arranged the hill for the 1936 show 
so that more room will be given the skiers after complet- 
ing their jumps, and with no interference by the ice sur- 
face used for the fancy skating exhibition. 

{Jn this year’s Ski Show, every effort will be made to have 
the Garden arena approximate an outdoor setting. More 
and better snow, with new and novel features of lighting 
and decoration should make unsurpassed conditions for 
skiing and skating, as well as presenting a scenic setting of 
real beauty. 

{in the 1936 show, some twenty internationally famous 
ski stars will be seen in action, as well as the world’s out 
standing exponents of figure and fancy skating. There 
will be an improved sled-dog exhibit with no less than 
five teams competing in the arena events. 


{Unusual interest has been shown by manufacturers and 
dealers in winter sportswear and equipment. in the exposi- 
tion end of the show. The Garden exposition hall will 
house the exhibits of the country’s outstanding dealers, 
with a showing of the very latest in ski styles, equipment, 
and winter sports clothing. Already the majority of the 
exposition floor space has been disposed of. There will, 
too, be interesting exhibits, such as Admiral Byrd’s South 
Pole camp, and a skit museum showing the history and 
progress of the art. 


{The dates for the National Winter Sports Exposition at 
Boston Garden are from Sunday, November 29th to Sun- 
day, December 6th, thus giving eight full days for the 
thousands of New England winter sports enthusiasts to 
visit the show and get their fill of the exciting arena con- 
tests and the trade expositions. 


{Two arena shows will be held each day. The program of 
contests will run for approximately one hour and a half, 
starting at 2:30 in the afternoon and again at 8:30 at 
night. As the Garden doors will be open from 1:00 P. M. 
to 11:00 P. M. daily, ample opportunity will be afforded 
patrons to see and profit by the exhibits in the vast Gar- 
den exposition hall, which is in direct contact with the 
sports arena, on the same floor level. 


{The Winter Sports Exposition, now an annual Boston 
Garden event, was conducted for the first time a year ago 
as an experiment. It was conceived by Walter Brown, as- 
sistant to his father George V. Brown, general manager 
of Boston Garden. So successful was the 1935 show, and 
so well patronized, plans were immediately made to make 
it a yearly event. Much was learned from the 1935 three- 
day show that has been turned to good purpose in making 
the 1936 show bigger and better in every way. 


{Situated as it is at the North Station in Boston, the gate- 
way to the northern New England sports country, the 
Boston Garden is an ideal location for holding such an 
event. This was certainly evidenced a year ago when more 
than five thousand persons were turned away on the final 
night of the show. Apvt. 
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"Nice Clean Town’? Answers 
[CoNcLUDED] 


FROM THE LEGISLATOR 
Arthur J. Peirce 


“Dear Mr. Editor . . 

In the September issue of the YAn- 
KEE is an article called “Nice Clean 
Little Town”—anonymous. 

The only time the word anonymous 
should be used gracefully is on a char- 
itable gift. Anonymous letters and 
articles are worthy only of the waste 
basket where their writers should also 
be. 

If this woman has all these com- 
plaints, it would seem to me there 
are good school boards to handle such 
matters. In case they do not do so, 
there is the District Supervisor and 
also the State Board of Education. 

I do not believe the conditions re- 
ferred to are one bit different than 
they are in the suburb near New 
York from which the author hailed. 

It seems extraordinary that anyone 
should be surprised at any children 
from the home on “Main Street” be- 
ing sent to boarding school. If it is a 
possible thing every boy should be 
sent to boarding school, as boarding 
school offers more for the future than 
day school. I am a firm believer in 
boarding school as I was sent at ten 
years of age 3,000 miles away to a 
boarding school for six years before 
coming home. 

The writer of any anonymous let- 
ter or article lacks one kind of moral 
courage. If she is so disturbed by the 
question of sex, why pick on youth? 
Why remove a boy from school? Sure- 
ly he has been instructed in morals 
and sex questions by a Mother who 
understands (?) the problem of youth. 


FROM THE PRINCIPAL OF A 
NEW ENGLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Tae challenge offered by the writer 
of “Nice Clean Little Town” cannot 
be taken lightly. Parents naturally 
wish their children to be brought up 
in the best moral surroundings and 
school administrators are striving in 
many ways to make students uphold 
moral codes. 

Conditions such as those mentioned 
here, are unfortunately quite common 
to New England. Towns known to 
the writer in surrounding territory 
and in other states have too often 
been “rocked” by a similar series of 
misdemeanors, some less serious, some 
certainly worse. The situation is 
widespread and that very fact indi- 
cates the need for concerted action. 
Part of it is caused by the gen- 
eral disintegration of what was once 
“Home Sweet Home”. The honest 
and decent attempts of some com- 
munities to “take up the time” of 
youth, would by no means be neces- 
sary if parents would offer these 
growing boys and girls the type of 
entertainment and direction they so 
sorely need. Moreover, mostly such 
cases of moral laxity come from fami- 
lies where the moral standards are 
low; there are chips off the old block 
of morality! 

In many states school laws make it 
difficult for school authorities to con- 
duct more than superficial examina- 
tions of pupils unless the parents give 
special consent. It is easy to exclude 
for chicken-pox but difficult even to 
detect a venereal disease. Here again 
only concerted public action will be 
effective in altering present condi- 
tions. 

Essentially then, the home has not 
coped with the situation, has indeed 





often unwittingly assisted its growth 
to serious proportions. Logically then 
the school is expected to assume 
leadership in this matter. But can 
the school do it? In most small com- 
munities the schools are not given 
enough support to hire the highest 
type man and womanhood to direct 
its youth. Facilities are so limited that 
the faculty is crowded in trying to 
meet the narrow confines of the acad- 
emic program. Such communities too, 
usually frown upon the teachers who 
make a frank attempt to discuss 
morals. If the parents of Johnny who 
is sent home to clean his body replies, 
“Don’t smell him, learn him,” you 
may be assured that teacher is in a 
community where she may be fired for 
discussing health or morals. 





Watch 


for next month’s 
Special 
Xmas 


Offer ! 


Make this a real old 
fashioned Yankee Xmas 
by sending your friends 


a subscription to 


YANKEE 








IMPORTED? 


Did you ever hear of a “Parvee,” 
manner with a bolt of 


“smuggled” fabric under his arm, perhaps stamped “Irish Tweed” or “Made in Britain’? 


—a person who, dressed maybe as a sailor, approaches you in a surreptitious 


> 


As a matter of fact, the Parvee goes around to the jobbers and mills in this country and picks up rem- 
nants and stamps them himself. 







, A pea jacket and a bit of a brogue and if you are gullible, you are caught 
fine as are made ANYWHERE in the world. Come and see for yourself. 


$24 


MERRIMAC MILL 


ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 


America produces fabrics as q 


DIRECT 
AT MILL 


BEAUTIFUL SUITS 


FAULTLESSLY TAILORED 


OVERCOATS 


GENUINE GAUNT FABRICS 


NO COTTON 
NO SHODDY 













Mills and Salesroom—Near Town Hall, Methuen, Mass. 
Also Factory Branch Salesroom, Room 938, 100 Boylston St., Boston 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 


I have four mesh bed-springs, 
good condition. I'll 
O—13 


single, in 
swop maple syrup. 





‘I have 1/7 H. P. Motor and 16” oscil-. 


lating fan, both D. C., which I would swop 
for A. C. What have you? O—14 


Wanted: Harness for small horse to go 
with sleigh, horse blanket and pony blan- 
ket. I will swop one 18 foot Kennebec can- 
oe in fine condition. O—15 


I will swop limericks for any good knock- 
knock jokes. O—16 


I have two pairs of very “old wrought | iron 
door hinges of unusual design. What have 
you to offer? O—0O16 


Will sw op autographed copy ‘of West Of 
East for well-mounted specimen of Luna 
Moth, unpinned for Riker Mount. O—17 











To Swop: 1 Funk to) Wagnall’, s Standard 
Desk Dictionary for lightish sledge hammer 
or dung fork in fair condition. O—18 


“Incidents in 





Will swop 1856 edition 
White Mountain History’’ by Benjamin Wil- 
ley tor some item on White Mountains or 
New Hampshire which I do not own. O—19 





I “have a Savage 22 high powered rifle in 
good condition. What have you? O—20 


Genuine Maple § Syrup ¥ wanted. Will trade 
Texas-made products including chile powder 
for making chile con carne, etc., with full 
directions. O—21 





How many bottles of home-made grape 
juice (first class) do you want in exchange 
for any book of poety by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson? _O—22 


One “HEALTH BUILDER” reducing 
machine only slightly used, in perfect condi- 
tion. Will you exchange a hooked rug for 


it. O—23 


Have you a bit of antique glass to swop 
for my cradle churn? O—24 








Who has pine cradle ‘with hood, floral 
antique paper weight, old mirror or Godey's 
fashion book? What do you want? O—25 


I have book Science of Life by H. G. 





Wells, new. Want Sunny Meadows by 
Thomas Dreier. O—26 
I have an old mahogany veneered desk, 


slant top, letter cupboard on one side, one 
smalj and four largish drawers. I want an old 
pine table for dining, paintless, long and nar- 
rowish, trestle, sawbuck or plain tapered legs. 
~ be solid, as we lean on our elbows. 


I have quantities A-1 pipe organ music. 
Would swop for books. What have you? 


Old theatre playbills and broadsides; also 
theatrical biographies. What have you? N—3 
I have set of old 


weights all there; 
you offer? N—4 





apothecary’ s scales: 
good condition. What do 





Will swop a piece of lakeshore land on 
Newfound Lake, Bristol, N. H., 437 x 180 
feet, value $1,200; for property of like 
value, woodland, abandoned farm, village 
place. — 


Will sw op fancy” Indian basket (I am an 
Indian) for William Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis; the Bible in Indian, containing 
Old and New Testament. N—6 





‘Brass kettle, right size for fireplace wood 
basket; only needs cleaning (and not too 
bad at that). Will swop for anything edible 
of same value. N—7 
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tools? 





A moss rose picture in black frame would 
leave my home for stamps, books, magazines 
of recent date. What have you in writers’ 
N—8 


Who ‘would like old white worn curtains 
that could be made into sash curtains? Make 
an offer. N—9 


y want a large size " hhen- on-nest dish of 
milk glass. The swop—your pick from a 
few old pieces of glass or china of similar 


value. N—10 


For Currier and Ives cat pictures and 
scenes or floral antique paper weights, will 
swop children’s clothing or stamps from old 
collection. N—11 


Want 








reasonably complete dinner set or 


| service plates in Lenox cobalt blue china. Will 


good bronzes or colorful hooked rugs inter- 
est you? N—12 


“Wanted : 


Twin picture frames, inside 
measurement 15” x 19” or a little more— 
with glass. The frames must be the deep 


molding type, old of course. 
want in exchange? N—13 


What do you 





Who has good Franklin stove free from 
cracks etc. for fine pair of port and starboard 
running lights off old Gloucester fisherman 
No kitchen ranges or improved models need 
apply. N—14 





Will swop 1,000 full sized sheets and 
1.000 envelopes, both printed your name, 
business address, my usual $10.00 job, for 


one pair good skiis, best hitches. N—15 








Could anyone use second hand cheap silk 
stockings? What would you swop for them? 
N—16 

Artistic primitive pottery, good colors 
will be swopped for home made jam, jellies, 
~~ wine, honey, pickles or such 
N—17 

Will swop with collector, “perfect Cathe- 
dral sugar bowl for authentic period chair, 
large folio Currier and Ives print of New 
England scene, Dutch foot swing-leg table, 
or other piece of antique of same value 
N—18 

For decent piano will swop one green 
double spool bed and set 12 volumes, octavo, 
Vailima Edition Robt. Louis Stevenson, fine 
condition and one book on beer making, very 
rare. N—19_ 

Antique scent bottle, 5% inches, fiidle- 
shaped of clear pressed glass, neck i. 
Pretty special. What am I offered? N- 


I have an unusual small (pint) pitcher with 
thistle molded on handle and vivid blue 
thistle design. Old. Good for the Scotch in 
you. When swopping—remember the Yan 
kee in me and start high. Antiques preferred 

N—21 

‘Large family—look ! 
urn, gallon size. What 
preserve closet? N—22 


One silver 
have you in 


plated 
your 





You can’t keep your hands in your pockets 
all winter. Better have a pair of my Norweg- 
ian rag mittens: new: warm as a brooder 
stove. I want something enticing. N—23 

I have a not too well worn Finchley over- 
coat, men’s size about 40. Have you an old 
fashioned gold bead necklace? I might offer 
some painted trays, too. N—24 





You'd better have my $10 snow shoes, ex- 
cellent condition. | want wooden boxes, oval 
or round or old time Valentines. N—25 








Wanted unprintable 


Old hair- cloth sofa, 





CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





| RABBITS, WELLS, OLD LETTERS, 
ET 

FOR SALE—Genuine Angers K nitting Verna, White 

and Colors. Machine-spun from wool grown in the 


town of Nelson. Mail orders filled 
Single balls 55c. Color card on request 
Angora’ s s. Munsonville, N. H. 


No samples 
Piece o’ Land 


It's an old old 
but you'll never be satisfied until you have 


WELL _— WELL — WELL 
story 





= 3 ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
hom dig "em — highest references. BURTON 
A WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 

1 WANT - TO BUY all the old "Letters in your 
Attic. L. D. Ackerman, 145 Centre St., West Haven, 
Conn. 

INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK, COINS, 
STAMPS, MINERALS, BOOKS, CURIOS. Cata- 
logue 5c. Indian Museum. LEMLEY CURIO 
STORE, Northbranch, Kansas. 

LARGE OLD MILL “STONE, ex cellent condition; 
Hall’s Excelsior Mechanical Bank; also old Pattern 


glass Mrs R. G. Mason, 


REAL ESTATE, RESORTS, "PLACES 
TO DINE, ETC. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N H. 


Box 317, Keene, N. 











FOR MADAME 


“BEAUTY AIDS.’ C rystal Cream 25c. Cold Cream 
50c. Shaving Cream 25c. Samples each 10c. Coins 
or stamps. Crystal Products, Box 214, Quincy, Mass 











McARDELL, NEW LONDON. NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. GOWNS — SPORTSWEAR — HATS 
YANKEE PRICES. Telephone 530. 


BACK NUMBERS 


Ww WANTED- -April, 
VYanxegs. G. 
— 








September and 1936 


W.—c/o Yankee 


October, 








A Swoppers’ Letter 


At last a swoppers’ column that is two 
columns and good literature to boot! Here's 
mine for the month: 

O—10: Your 1833 Liberty head penny 
isn’t worth such an awful lot, so why should 
anybody be good to get it? I am, however 
overstocked with books and thought you 
might like to swop your penny for a copy 
of Merchant of Venice, or copy of the Kor- 
an. No late fiction: all old stuff. Let me 
know if you have anything in mind that 
you would like to read rather than possessing 
the penny. 





A 3 x 5 Printing Press (hand operated) is 
collecting dust in my attic along with type, 
cases, and other fixtures complete and in best 


| of condition. What can you offer? N—26 


Yankee stories. Have 
various sizes of baby shoes and India print, 


strip. N—27 


100 years old. Two sin- 
gle barrel shot guns, for cash or what have 
8 


you. N— 


Want to swop fifteen months old A. K. C. 
dog, house, auto, and city-broke, for a gen- 
tle hoss which can travel as fast as six miles 
an hour, and is able to go two whole hours 
without feed or rest. Good home guaranteed 
for hoss, and one expected for ‘Peter’ 
N—29 





Four Maxfield Parrish prints, smooth pa- 
per magazine issue of 1901 Milton's 
L’Allegro. 5 x 9 inches, perfect condition. I 
collect music prior to 1850. Would consider 
anything a writer and researcher would love, 
nothing new except cash; would prefer swop. 
Let me know what you have. N—30 
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© combat the unfair activities of the local 

police and constables the A. L. A. was organ- 
ized thirty years ago. {] Every year since then the 
motoring public has been regarded as mere lambs 
to be fleeced. Today motorists pay higher taxes and 
are oppressed more as a class than almost any 
other group of citizens. { In organization there is 
power. One motorist alone cannot fight against 
diversion of the gas tax, and the imposition of mul- 
tiple other unfair taxes. He alone cannot prevent 
the passage of unjust discriminatory legislation. But 
there is one way he can do all these things and do 
them effectively: by combining with his fellow 
motorists in an automobile club or association. Thus 
can he successfully defend and protect his own in- 
terests. {| For thirty years the A. L. A. has con- 
stantly fought the motorist's fight. 














The A. L. A. has actually saved the motorists of 
New England and New Jersey millions, not to men- 
tion preventing the passage of innumerable dis- 
criminatory laws. The fight is still on and it looks 
interminable but you can count on the A. L. A. to 
do every single thing within its power to protect 
your interests as a motorist and the interest of your 
fellow motorists as a whole. § The A. L. A. has 
improved its service every year since its inception 
thirty years ago. We believe we now render the 
most complete service of any club or association in 
the country. If you are not already a member we 
invite you to join, not only to fight the battles of 
motorists as a class but also for the many benefits 
which you receive personally by being a member 
of one of the oldest yet most up-to-date automo- 
bile clubs in the world. 








" Catallahed in 1907 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1367 MAIN STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


BANGOR, ME. 
EASTERN TRUST BUILDING 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BAY STATE BUILDING 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
16 ASYLUM STREET 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
622 ELM STREET 


NEWARK, N. J. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
390 MAIN STREET 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
955 MAIN STREET 


PORTLAND, ME. 
142 HIGH STREET 


MONTPELIER, VT. 
73 MAIN STREET 


A.L.A. Members Motor in Comfort and Security 











